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DON Q— THE BRIGAND CHIEF By K. and Hesketh Pritchard 

The first of a series of six powerful and fantastic stories of adventure of the class which has 
helped to make Pearson's large family of readers. 

The illustrations are by Stanley Wood^ the artist who gave Cutcliffe Hyne such able assistance in 
making Captain Kettle *' The best-known character in modern fiction." There is no doubt that 
DON Q will be talked about this summer. He's a character! 
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personal characteristics. Illustrations by Victor Prout, 
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The Picaroon story for the July number is full of excitement and novel action. Strikingly 
illustrated by A, C. Redwood, 
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The stories of aims and achievements of women will continue to hold a dignified place in the 
columns of Pearson's Magazine; but, hereafter, instead of being published under a department 
heading, the articles will be presents! as features of general interest in with the regular body of the 
magazine. This change will enable us to devote to each article as much space as may be warranted 
by the importance of the event described, without reference to a fixed number of pages each month, 
and will undoubtedly work towards the widening of the influence of Pearson's Magazine in the field 
of public-spirited people. 
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Damaged Sets 

For PEARSON'S MAGAZINE RecLders 

At the dose of our recent Half-Price Club sale of the International Edition of Shakespeare, a few 
slightly damaged sets of this magnificent edition were left over in our stock room. These sets have a few 
defects in the way of bindings which are a little rubbed in places, or a few slightly soiled pages, but there 
are no pa^es or illustrations missing. The sets have never been used, but have received slight injuries from 
handling in our stock room. They are damaged just enough to cause us to lower the pnce nearly to 
the bottom, and close them out to the first purchasers. II you are looking for a set of the best Shake- 
speare at a bargain, send us the coupon cut fi'om this advertisement, and send it to-day. If your order is 
not received very promptly, we will not be able to guarantee delivery of one of the sets. We will send 
you a set for examination, and if you do not consider it worth more than our special price, you may return 
it to us, and we will pay express charges both ways. 



The New IntemationaLl Edition 

This edition reproduces the Cambridge text, which has been for forty years the standard text of 
Shakespeare. It contains Glossaries explaining all the old sixteenth century words, Critical and Explan- 
atory Notes discussing the difficult passages and makms; their meaning clear. Prefaces giving a 
hbtory of each play, and Critical Comments on the plays and characters. There are over 300 illustra- 
tions^ many of them being rare woodcuts of Shakespeare's time. There are also full-page chromatic 
plates and photopavures on Japan vellum. Included with the set is a " Life of Shakes^are" by Israel 
Gollanc2, with estimates of Shakespeare's genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, and Thomas Spencer 
Baynes. Shakespeare's works — every thing he wrote— are given complete, inclucung the Sonnets and roems. 
A set off this edition is a complete Slialcespearlan Ubrary. 

The sets are In 13 handsome volumes containing over 
7,000 pages. Size off volumes 8 x 5)^ inches. The 
bindings are In halff leather and English art cloth 

SEND THE COUPON NOW! 

As long as the remaining sixty-two sets reserved for readers of Pearson's Magazine last, 
they will be closed out for $19*00 ffor a set in lialff-leather binding and $16.00 ffor 
seis in cloth binding. The amount saved by securing one of the remaining sets is 
shown by the fact that the regular trade prices of this publication are $44.00 and 
$36.00, depending upon the style of bindings ordered. You run no risk in ordering, 
for, if you are not perfectly satisfied, we will take back the set without causing 
you any trouble or annoyance. The payments aie $1.00 a month until the 
full amount is paid. Do not send any money with your order, but wait until you 
see the set before you pay a cent. 
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By WILLIAM MACLEOD RAINE 

TO " Old Oregon " — comprising the present States of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and parts of Montana and Wyoming — a special interest attaches by 
reason of the fact that it is the only territory possessed by the United States 
to which the title has been acquired by discovery. About it centers our " national 
epic of exploration," as well as the keenest contest for territorial supremacy that 
^has yet been waged without bloodshed on the American Continent. The coast country 
bordering on the North Pacific has been in turn claimed by Spain, Russia, France, 
Great Britain, and the United States, but the survival of the fittest has left only the 
Anglo-Saxon cousins to shake hands across the boundary line between " Old Oregon " 
and British Columbia. 

In the brave old days when nations claimed a continent because some frail craft 
timorously touched its coast and hoisted a flag between tides, Cabrillo and Ferrelo, 
representing Spain, then the first nation in Europe, sailed along the North Pacific 
and sighted Cape Blanco. More than two centuries elapsed before Juan Perez in 
1774 discovered Nootka Sound for Spain. A year later Heceta, skirting the coast 
under the same flag, filed a caveat on behalf of his nation for everything in sight. 

But Vitus Behring had already, on July 18, 1741, hoisted the Russian colors while 
exploring the coast of Alaska. He also discovered that the icebound north was rich 
in seals and furs, and as early as 1798 Slavic traders and sailors occupied the 
North Pacific for commercial purposes, claiming the whole country from Behring 
Strait to the mouth of the Columbia. In 1812, the Russians founded by permission 
of the Spanish a trading post at Bodega Bay, near San Francisco. So they occupied 
points both north and south of Oregon. England and the United States protested 
against this, and Russia was forced to withdraw reluctantly from the struggle for 
Oregon. 

The claims of Great Britain and the United States to the disputed territory 
were of a more substantial nature. They rested on exploration as well as discovery. 
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and depended upon oceupation and posses- 
sion for their strength. For England^ Sir 
Francis Drake^ Captain James Cook and 
Captain Meares made voyages of explora- 
tion on which claims more or less fragile 
were based^ but Great Britain's valid rights 
to territory in the Northwest rested upon 
the voyages of Vancouver and the explora- 
tions of Sir Alexander Mackenzie. Curi- 
ously enough^ both these Englishmen^ by a 
singular oversight^ left a flaw in their titles 
to the Oregon territory, while establishing 
beyond a doubt 
their country's 
right to the land 
farther north. 

O n April 29, 
1792, Captain 
Gray, a young 
American in com- 
mand of the Co- 
lumbia, fitted out 
in Boston for the 
purpose of fur 
trading, spoke to 
Vancouver, who, 
with three consorts 
of the Royal navy, 
was then exploring 
the northwest coast. 
The American told 
him that he had 
been for nine days 
at the mouth of a 
great river farther 
south, but had been 
unable to enter be- 
cause of the out- 
setting tide. The 
British captain dis- 
credited this report. 
He had already observed the coast reces- 
sion at this point, but had decided that 
there was no inlet. Heceta for Spain and 
Meares for Great Britain had already 
missed the mouth of the river. Now, Van- 
couver, too, lost to his nation the chance 
that comes only once in a lifetime. On 
May 11th Gray entered the river with all 
sails set, hoisted the American flag, and 
remained till the 20th. 

The first man to cross the American Con- 
tinent was Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who 
started in 1792 up the Peace River in a 
birch bark canoe on a search for a route to 
the Pacific. Already by mistake, while 
searching for this route, he had ascended 



Multnomah Falls from the Columbia River; 
over eight hundred feet fall 



the river which bears his name, to the Arc- 
tic Ocean, and had acquired for Great Bri- 
tain the immense Hudson Bay country. 
He now crossed the summit of the Rockies, 
and came upon waters flowing toward the 
Pacific. This river was the Fraser, but 
he mistook it for the headwaters of the 
Columbia. Following it for a distance, he 
finally reached the Pacific just north of 
Vancouver Island at the mouth of the Bel- 
lacoola River. He then journeyed up Cas- 
cade Canal and on a large rock painted: 
" Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, from 
Canada, by land, 
the twenty-second 
of July, one thou- 
sand seven hundred 
and ninety-three." 
There is no more 
interesting story in 
the history of col- 
onization than this 
one of the fight for 
" Old Oregon." It 
was a contest of 
hard work and en- 
durance, and brains 
and diplomacy. 
First the Spaniard, 
with all the glamor 
of the brilliant 
steel-clad adven- 
turer, strode across 
the stage of its 
history, but there 
was not in the 
haughty Don the 
stuff that endures. 
The Slav made his 
spurt, but at last 
tacitly surrendered the field to the Anglo- 
Saxon. The Gaul, warm-hearted and vivid- 
ly imaginative, eager for empire and the 
salvation of souls, labored mightily to win 
this new continent for France. Far and 
wide her voyageurs, her coureurs de hois 
and her devoted missionary priests carried 
the influence of the motherland. But the 
instinct for practical colonization was lack- 
ing to the Frenchman. The strenuous 
Anglo-Saxon shouldered him out of the 
field. His grip on the northland loosened. 
The Hudson Bay basin, Newfoundland, 
Acadia, and finally Canada itself were won 
in turn by England. 

Yet France was virile, even though she 
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Rare portraits of the famous explorers, with their autographs 



was no match for her sturdy rival. She 
still cherished dreams of sovereignty in the 
new world. Driven from the north, she 
turned to the south. The mighty Napo- 
leon^ possessed by his iridescent dream of 
universal empire, bought back the western 
half of old Louisiana, and so, under the 
ancient Spanish title, claimed Oregon. A 
few years later, hard-pressed at home and 
fearful lest England might take it per- 
force, he sold to the United States Loui- 
siana, including his title to Oregon. There 
remained then in the field only Great Brit- 
ain and the United States — the Anglo- 
Saxon had held on grimly. 

Much controversy has been waged as to 
who saved " Old Oregon " to the United 
States. In the list of claimants the name 
of Thomas Jefferson must be accorded a 
conspicuous place, for it was through his 
zeal that the Lewis and Clark expedition 
had its inception. For twenty years Jef- 
ferson had cherished the idea of an expedi- 
tion to explore an overland route to the 
Pacific in the latitude of the United States. 
Before the Revolution was well ended he 
was writing to General George Rogers 
Clark about it: 

" I find they have subscribed a very large 
sum of money in England for exploring the 
country from the Mississippi to California. 
They pretend it is only to promote knowl- 



edge. I am afraid they have thoughts of 
colonizing into that quarter. Some of us 
have been talking here in a feeble way of 
making the attempt to search the country. 
But I doubt wh^her we have enough of 
that kind of spirit to raise the money. 
How would you like to lead such a party ? 
Though I am afraid our prospect is not 
worth asking the question." 

As a private individual, he made re- 
peated efforts to promote the exploration 
of the Northwest, but it was not until he 
attained the Presidency that his pet plan 
reached fruition. He was at the head of 
a political party that was opposed to pub- 
lic expenditure of the national funds for 
such purpose, but, as the Louisiana pur- 
chase was to show a few months later, Jef- 
ferson was great-minded enough to free 
himself at times from party principle. 
The exploration of the watercourses of the 
Pacific was held by him to be a matter of 
national import, and in 1803 he secured 
from Congress an appropriation of twenty- 
five hundred dollars " for the purpose of 
extending the external commerce of the 
United States." 

It is entirely probable that Jefferson 
coveted for the United States this great 
stretch of unexplored territory in the 
Northwest, but the ostensible object of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition was scientific 
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and commercial 
rather than po- 
litical. That it 
directly induced 
a train of events 
that later put 
the United 
States into a 
CO mmanding 
commercial and 
political posi- 
tion on the Pa- 
cific is indubit- 
able. It was 
the first and 
most pregnant 
of a series of 
now historic 
happenings that 

eventually added to our federal union a 
group of States of the greatest promise. 
From it was born to the national conscious- 
ness the desire of winning this territory 
for the Union. Future government ex- 
plorations under Long^ Pike, Fremont and 
others found their justification in its suc- 
cess. 

On May 14, 1804, the Lewis and Clark 



Ramsay Crooks, partner of John Jacob 
Astor in Astoria enterprise 



Astoria during British possession in the war of 1 8 1 2 j then called Fort George 



expedition, numbering at first thirty per- 
sons, left the mouth of the Missouri on its 
long journey into the unexplored wilds. 
The command was vested in two sturdy 
young Virginians, Capt. Meriwether Lewis, 
a grandnephew oi George Washington, and 
Lieut. William Clark, whose brother, 
George Rogers Clark, was a distinguished 
Revolutionary general. 

This journey across the continent was an 
undertaking not less arduous than that of 
Stanley in his excursions into the heart of 
Africa. Tact, wisdom, endurance, and a 
high quality of leadership were requisites 
to success in this march of over four thou- 
sand miles to the sea through hostile In- 
dian tribes. The first winter was spent at 
Fort Mandan, N. D., whence the explorers 
continued to the Three Forks of the Mis- 
souri, up the Jefferson Branch and across 
the Continental Divide at Lemhi Pass. 
The Bitter Root Range was crossed to the 
Clearwater, which stream was followed to 
the Snake, the Snake to the Columbia, and 
the Columbia to the Pacific. The histori- 
cal importance of the acquisition of " Old 
Oregon " as a direct sequence and effect 
of the Lewis and Clark achievement is not 
likely to be overestimated. The Pacific 
Coast was then more remote from New 
England than China or India, its inhabit- 
ants more strange and the difficulties of ac- 
cess a hundredfold greater, yet to-day a 
young giant of an empire stands as a 
monument to Jefferson's foresight and his 
lieutenants' energy and intrepidity. That 
the Centennial Exposition in contempla- 
tion should be held at Portland in 1905 to 
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Oregon City in 1845 

commemorate this great historical event is 
eminently fitting. • 

The first of America's long list of cap- 
tains of industry whose big brains have 
conceived and carried out gigantic com- 
mercial enterprises was John Jacob Astor. 
He had already become a millionaire in the 
fur trade^ but it was his dream to establish 
a long line of trading posts to stretch 
across the ccmtinent. In 1811 he^ together 
with Ramsay Crooks and other partners^ 
built a fort at the mouth of the Columbia 
and named it Astoria. 

Neck and neck with him in the race for 
the " Old Oregon " fur trade was the great 
Hudson Bay Company, which had been 
chartered by Charles II. in 1670, with the 
exclusive privilege oi establishing trading 
posts on the shores of that bay and its 
tributary rivers. Gradually this company 
had consolidated and extended its opera- 
tions, till it was almost invincible. In 
western British America it crushed com- 
petition, absorbed its rivals and became a 
great political power. The Hudson Bay 
Company stood for Great Britain in the 
Northwest, and fought stubbornly, unyield- 
ingly for Oregon. For long it was an 
irresistible force. It controlled territory 
to exceed the United States to-day, includ- 
ing Alaska and the Philippines. In fact, 
so far as the Northwest was concerned, the 
Hudson Bay Company was Great Britain. 
Their officials made and executed the laws, 
controlled the commercial input and out- 
put, throttled rival companies, built roads, 
posts, and forts. So absolutely did it dis- 
pense justice that in the bands of its man- 



agers lay the 
power of life 
' and death. Its 
thousands o f 
e m ployees 
trap ped and 
traded through 
the pathless 
forests. Its 
chain of posts 
stretched across 
the continent, 
and began to 
reach down 
along the Pa- 
cific toward 
California. Its 
story beggars 
romance. When 
in 1846 England conceded the right of the 
United States to Oregon, the company 
claimed property within the territory 
amounting to Hyq million dollars. 

Before Astoria had yet been completed, 
the Hudson Bay Company through its 
agent. Dr. John McLoughlin, began to 
build at Fort Vancouver. Soon, like ants 
from the heap, Canadian trappers spread 
out over the surrounding country in the 
search for furs. This was tantamount to a 



Dr. John McLoughlin, Hudson Bay Agent and 
founder of Fort Vancouver 
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declaration that England was in the fight 
for Oregon to a finish. Both parties to the 
controversy were alert and energetic, and 
for long the lines of battle were drawn be- 
tween them. Betrayed by his partners, 
Astor's fort fell into the hands of the Brit- 
ish, but at the close of the war of 1812 
was returned, according to the terms of the 
treaty of peace, which left each nation in 
control of territory possessed by it before 
the war. 

The policy of the Hudson Bay Company 
was to hold back civilization, and to re- 
tain Oregon as a great game preserve; the 
policy of the emigrants from the States 
was to settle and civilize it This differ- 
ence in strategy, by filling the country with 
Americans, ultimately determined which 
country was to hold sway over the terri- 
tory. But for a long time the Canadians 
were numerically, commercially, and polit- 
ically in the ascendant throughout the 
Oregon country. Nathaniel J. Wyeth, a 
shrewd New England trader, ventured to 
contest the field with the Hudson Bay 
Company, but he fought a losing fight. 



His foes were too strong, too watchful, too 
well established. They outbought and 
undersold him. No less an achievement 
than the linking together of the trade of 
both ends of the continent in one vast mon- 
opoly was their aim. Dr. McLoughlin was 
personally courteous, genial, hospitable, a 
charming host, yet he never relaxed his 
vigilance. In those old stockades of the 
Company where the Highland Macdonalds, 
the Mackenzies, and the MacTavishes held 
sway in old feudal fashion, feasting and 
revelry might be the order of the night, 
but none the less the shrewd Scotchmen 
watched with lynx eyes the interests of 
their employers. Wyeth, beaten at all 
points, was forced to sell out to his stronger 
opponents, and, save for a little American 
outpost at Astoria, Dr. John McLoughlin, 
the genial autocrat, ruled alone over his 
feudal dependents in* wise, tolerant, and 
broad-minded fashion. 

Hard on the heels of the explorer and 
the trapper came inevitably the pioneer 
and the missionary. Rev. Jason Lee the 
Methodist was on the ground with Wyeth, 
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and remained after that sturdy trader had 
been forced out by competition. Then 
came the Marcus Whitman party, sent out 




flexible justice with which they were ad- 
ministered contributed very largely to the 
future prosperity of Oregon.- This or- 
ganization not only made adequate pro- 
vision for protection to life and property 
by an equitable, competent, and economical 
government, but it also by an overt, formal 
act declared the purpose of those settlers 
owing allegiance to the United States to 
hold the country for the stars and stripes 
against all comers. By prior discovery, by 
prior exploration, by prior settlement, by 
the acquisition of the old Spanish title 
through the Louisiana Purchase, they felt 
the title of the United States to be good; 
they did not purpose to let it lapse for 
want of energy. 

Up till this time, ever since the first days 
of the Joint Occupation Treaty, the Brit- 
ish influence had been dominant, but now, 
with the increase of American immigration, 
the balance of power gradually shifted. . 
The Oregon Question became a vital issue 
in politics. Relations between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States grew strained 
over the boundary problem. " Fifty-five 
forty, or fight," " Oregon to Alaska," be- 



by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. Of Whitman's 
famous winter ride back to civilization, of 
his efforts to interest influential politicians 
in the Oregon question, of the large party 
of immigrants which he led back across the 
Rockies next year, and'of his martyr death 
in the Indian massacre shortly after, there 
has been much written. 

While Whitman was still in the East 
there convened at Champoeg, May 2, 1 84.*5, 
a public meeting of the inhabitants of the 
W'illamette for the purpose of organizing 
themselves into a civil community imder the 
American flag, and independent of the au- 
thority of the Hudson Bay Company. The 
Canadians attending the meeting were 
naturally opposed to the proposed plan, 
but by the close vote of fifty- two to fifty 
the first American government on the Paci- 
fic Coast was organized. The result of 

this was far-reaching, and had great effect came presidential battle cries. More acute 
in determining the future of Oregon. It and bitter grew the matter; war was im- 
is indisputable that the wise laws enacted minent. Then great-hearted Rufus Choate 
by the Provisional Government, and the in- said the right word at the right time ; 
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" In my judgment this notion of a na- 
tional enmity of feeling toward Great Brit- 
ain belongs to a past age of our history. 
We are born to happier feelings. We look 
on England as we do on France. We look 



If you will answer for the politicians^ I 
think I will venture to answer for the peo- 
ple." 

The better counsel prevailed, and the 
war clouds lifted. Concessions were made 




on them from our new world, not unre- 
nowned, yet a new world still. And the 
blood mounts to our cheeks ; our eyes swim ; 
our voices are stifled with emulousness of 
so much glory; their trophies will not let 
us sleep; but there is no hatred at all, no 
hatred; all for honor, nothing for hate. 



by both sides, and in 184-6 a treaty was 
concluded with Great Britain, according to 
the terms of which the Northwest boundary 
ran along the forty-ninth parallel westward 
from the Rockies, just north of the present 
State of Washington. 

The journey to Oregon across the plains 
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John H. Mitchell, Senior United States Senator 

took six months of most arduous travel^ but 
for some years the migration had been so 
steady that the young commonwealth, sepa- 
rated though it was by thousands of miles 
from the rest of the country, felt justified 
in asking for a territorial form of govern- 
ment Judge J. Quinn Thornton was sent 
to Washington by the Provisional Govern- 
ment to ask Congress for this. The bill 
which he drew up and presented to that 
body contained an anti-slavery clause. 
Strong inducements were offered him to 
withdraw the objectionable feature, but as 
the people had twice voted adversely on the 
question of slavery, and had incorporated 
a prohibitive clause in their temporary 
constitution, he felt that the bill as it stood 
represented their wishes, and refused to 
amend it. There was in consequence a 
bitter fight in Congress over the bill. 
Senators Calhoun and Butler of South Car- 
olina^ Jefferson Davis and Foote of Missis- 
sippi, Mason of Virginia and others fought 
the measure to the end. It was warmly 
defended by Webster, Benton, Douglas, 
Dix, and Houston of Texas, and eventu- 
ally, after a bitter, acrimonious debate, 
passed both Houses on August 14, 1848. 

The governorship of the new territory 
was offered to Abraham Lincoln. He de- 



clined it, but there is room for curious 
speculation as to how the future of our 
country would have been affected had he 
accepted, and so cut himself from any 
chance of the presidential nomination ten 
years later. Gen. " Joe " Lane, a Mexican 
war veteran, was then appointed first gov- 
ernor. In 1859 the Territory of Oregon 
was admitted to statehood. 

A comparison of the first official census 
of " Old Oregon," taken in 1850, with the 
latest government enumeration, is not with- 
out interest. The population of the ter- 
ritory at that time was 13,29^. In the 
same country there are now, according to 
the latest count, 1,168,116 residents. 
Portland has grown from a village of 821 
inhabitants to a beautiful city of 90,426 
persons. 

To this day Oregon retains the peculiar 
and individual characteristics which she in- 
herited from the pioneer settlers. There 
was about them something of the same in- 
trepid spirit that fired the old Puritans. 
It was the spirit of adventure and the lust 
for gold that sent the Argonauts to Cali- 
fornia in '49, but the Oregon pioneers were 
possessed rather by a combination of re- 
ligious and patriotic enthusiasm. The 
missionary element was strong, and, even 
among those of the immigrants who had 
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not been distinctively influenced by the re- 
ligious impulse, there was a sturdy seri- 
ousness of mind cmd steadiness of purpose 
that augured well for the future of the 
young country. 

Oregon is more sufficient to itself than 
the neighboring States of California or 
Washington. It is more steady and con- 
servative, less cosmopolitan. While it is 
as progressive as either of them, tradition 
holds greater sway. The social relations 
of the early settlers were by reason of iso- 
lation unusually close, and that kindly com- 
munity interest has perpetuated itself even 
to the present time. Portland is a stable 
city, steadfast and sure. Quietly and un- 
obtrusively it has pushed forward to a 



ceded^ but of the leading twenty-three sea- 
ports of the world ten of them are more 
than fifty miles inland. Granted access to 
the sea, every other condition in the gro"wth 
of a port must arise from the land. The 
commercial metropolis of a region must be 
that point nearest the center of produc- 
tion that can be most easily reached by 
the class of transportation employed in the 
transaction of its commerce. It is here 
that Portland has in some respects the 
whip-hand of every city on our Western 
coast. From the northern to the southern 
boundary of the United States runs a chain 
of rugged mountains that separate the 
Pacific Coast from the country back of 
them. Railroads pierce these mountains 



Campus and buildings uf the University of Oregon, at Eugene 



commanding commercial position on the 
Pacific, until to-day it is one of the richest 
cities per capita in the United States. A 
curious testimony to this tenacity of local 
feeling may be found in the fact that no- 
body except a native Oregonian has ever 
made a distinctive success of a newspaper 
in Portland. A stranger, no matter how 
alert and how competent he might be, has 
found himself continually stumbling 
against the local prejudices, which still 
strongly endure. Even to the present 
writing Oregon has only one metropolitan 
newspaper. This paper is part and parcel 
of the history of Oregon, and, irrespective 
of politics, it suffices for the people of 
the "Webfoot State," holding for them 
something of the position of unassailability 
that the Thunderer used to hold in Eng- 
land. 

That Portland, Oregon's leading seaport, 
is a long way from the sea must be con- 



at elevations ranging from twenty-eight 
hundred to seven thousand feet. At only 
one point, by way of the Columbia River 
valley, may they be crossed at water level 
and the long mountain haul eliminated 
from the cost of transportation. Portland, 
at the confluence of the Willamette and the 
Columbia Rivers, is the natural gateway 
to the rich valleys of the Rogue River, 
Umpqua, and Willamette on the. south, 
and to the Columbia basin north, east, and 
south. From all directions land lines of 
transportation converge toward Portland 
at easy grades, and the natural effect has 
been that railroads radiate from Portland, 
making the city the greatest railroad center 
on the Pacific Coast. The jobbing busi- 
ness of the city now reaches annually one 
hundred and twenty million dollars. As 
a wheat-shipping port but four cities of the 
United States outrank the Oregon metrop- 
olis^ its shipments for the year 1901 aggre- 
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gating nearly nineteen million bushels. Its 
lumber exports are the greatest of any city 
on the coast. The vast fields of eastern 
Oregon, eastern Washington, and northern 
Idaho send down much of their produce 
by the water level haul to tidewater via the 
Portland route. From the Willamette val- 
ley, the Southern Pacific alone hauled 
S,057 carloads of produce as early as 1897. 
Not only does the Columbia River af- 
ford cheap and easy means of communica- 
tion between Portland and the rich interior, 
it is also the medium of access for deep- 
draft vessels from the sea to the city. The 
Columbia is to the northern Pacific Coast 
what the Mississippi is to the midland 



States. With its tributaries this river, the 
second largest in the country, drains an im- 
mense area of about 245,000 square miles, 
of which 1 82,000 miles lie east of the Cas- 
cades. This latter region equals the com- 
bined area of the New England States 
plus that of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Maryland. Its navigable wa- 
ters, including tributaries, aggregate over 
two thousand miles, and, unlike the Mis- 
sissippi, seek the ocean in lines parallel to 
the channels of trade rather than at right 
angles. 

Much money has been spent by both the 
Government and the people of Portland in 
improving the Columbia channel. At its 
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mouth a jetty has been built that makes timber-lands of the Eastern States a yield 
it possible for vessels with a draft of twen- of 6,000 feet of first-class timber is a good 
ty-five feet to ascend and descend without average, but in the lavish Northwest 800,- 

000 feet to the acre is 
not unusual. A fir tree 
465 feet high and 220 
feet to the first limb 
was recently cut down; 
this tree scaled 96,245 
feet of lumber, as much 
as ten acres of average 
Eastern timber. From 
the northern Pacific 
ports timbers a hundred 
feet long and two feet 
square are constantly 
being shipped, and to 
supply this demand for 
large timbers there is 
but one possible source 
in the world. 

For ship-building, 
masts, bridge-timbers, 
trouble. There is on foot a project to car-sills, and other needs demanding a 
^open the river to steamers from Lewiston combination of great length, strength, du- 
"to the sea, and if this is accomplished much rability, and lightness the Oregon fir is 
benefit will undoubtedly accrue to the unrivalled. Government tests show that 
State. During the year 1901 no less than under pressure it has nearly twice the 
fifty-three steamers with an average carry- strength of oak and three times that of 
ing capacity of ^\q thousand tons cleared pine. From each of the ^\^ continents 
for all over the world ; many of these are the demand for it is continually increasing. 
Asiatic lines engaged in the India, China, The German Emperor's new yacht has 
and Japan trade. During the same year Oregon fir for its masts and booms, and 
the lumber export was 
the largest yet handled, 
thirteen vessels alone 
carrying over thirty-six 
million feet. 

The greatest timber 
belt in the world is to 
be found in western 
Oregon and in Wash- 
ington. According to 
Government reports 
Oregon has about 885,- 
000,000,000 feet of 
standing timber, mostly 
fir, cedar, hemlock, 
spruce, and larch. As 
there is now cut in the 
State about a billion 
feet annually, there is 
still enough timber left 
to last for several hundred years at the the royal standard on Windsor Castle floats 
same rate of cutting, providing sufficient from a flagstaff of the same wood. The 
and much-needed precautions are taken for surprising feature to Eastern lumbermen 
the elimination of forest fires. In the visiting the forests of the Northwest for 
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through the Willam- 
ette^ Umpqua^ and 
Rogue River valleys, 
the rainfall decreasing 
from forty-six inches 
at Portland to twenty 
inches at the Califor- 
nia line. A common 
belief prevails that it 
rains "with less 
trouble in Oregon than 
any other place on 
earth." That this 
opinion is founded on 
a misconception is pat- 
ent wh^n one considers 
that the annual rain- 
fall of New Orleans 
is 60 inches; of Gal- 
veston, 48; of Nash- 
ville, 50; of Jackson- 
ville, 54; of New York 
and Boston, 45. 

The productiveness 
of a region is depend- 
ent more upon an in- 
variable rainfall and 
modifying circumstances a more diverse an exemption from extreme ranges in 
climate is hardly to be found than that of temperature than upon any other condi- 
Oregon, the different conditions being pro- tion. The distribution of temperature in 
duced by its topographical features, these rich valleys is constant and equable. 
Roughly speaking, Oregon is bisected by owing to the balmy influence of the " chi- 
the Cascade Mountains which run north nook " winds, which sweep in from the 
and south through the State. What is warm waters of the ocean, and to the fence 
known as western Oregon is traversed like- of mountains which, acting as a barrier 
wise by the Coast Range. The warm, to the cold northern winds, deflect to the 
moisture-laden air, passing from the ocean, east the frigid currents that otherwise 



the first time, is the 
^eat size of the logs 
handled by the saw- 
mills, as well as the 
grreat height attained 
by the trees before the 
first limb is reached. 
Trees that were stand- 
ing when Columbus 
discovered America, 
and were giants when 
Gray first put into the 
mouth of the Colum- 
bia, are still sound to 
the core. 

The climate of the 
Northwest along the 
coast is so modified by 
proximity to the ocean, 
by its hedge of moun- 
tains, and by the Japan 
gulf stream, that lati- 
tude is not by any 
means the most im- 
portant element in its 
determination. B e - 
cause of the different 
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reaches the 
higher altitude 
of the first 
range, is con- 
densed, and 
falls in the 
form of rain, 
so that along 
the coast an 
annual rainfall 
of sixty to 
seventy inches 
is not excep- 
tional. The 
moisture which 
is not precip- 
itated here is 
carried across 
the range and 
distributed 
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would sweep 
across this sec- 
tion. Compar- 
atively s]>eak- 
ing, the sum- 
mers are cool 
and the winters 
are warm. The 
year is divided 
into two seas- 
ons — the rainy 
and the dry. 
Between No- 
vember and 
April the rain 
falls pretty 
continuously, 
and during 
these months 
a man should 
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keep his eye on his umbrella and overshoes. . 
One fact, however, to be noted in connec- 
tion with the heavy rainfall is that, because 
of the nature of the soil and physical feat- 
ures of the country, there is no malaria. 
Indeed, the official statistics of the Govern- 
ment show that the States of the Columbia 
River basin are the healthiest three in the 
Union. The yearly number of deaths per 
thousand of population in Idaho is 6SSt\ 
in Oregon, 8.76; in Washington, 9.68 — as 
compared with 19*16 for Massachusetts, 
16.58 for New York. That is, in Massa- 
chusetts there are three deaths in propor- 



is preeminently the wonderland of produc- 
tion on the continent A farmer in the 
Hood River country raised on four acres 
eight hundred bushels of potatoes, that 
nearly all ran from three to eight pounds 
apiece. There was not in the lot one that 
weighed less than a pound. Squashes 
weighing as much as a large man, pump- 
kins, tipping the scale at the hundred- 
weight, watermelons larger than the 
Southern pickaninnies, whose eyes would 
bulge at seeing them, turnips larger than 
one's head, pears and apples with a circum- 
ference of half a yard, are to be seen at the 
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tion to population for every one in Oregon. 
The same fact is shown by the death rate 
oi troops stationed in different parts of 
the country. In New York the annual 
mortality among the soldiers is one in 65 ; 
in Texas, one in 67; in New England, one 
in 288; in the Pacific Northwest, one in 

529. 

There is probably no country in the 
world so rich in natural resources that is 
at the same time so sparsely settler*. The 
diversity of agricultural possibilities is 
continually being shown by successful ex- 
periments, and the richness of the river val- 
leys beggars description. The Northwest 



annual fairs of Salem and The Dalles. 
The biggest apples, the biggest pears, and 
the biggest cherries at the Chicago expo- 
sition were from Oregon, and the charge 
cannot be made against them that what 
they gain in size they lose in flavor. The 
Pomological Society, which is the highest 
authority on fruits in the country, awarded 
to the State of Oregon the Wilder Medal 
for the horticultural exhibit at the Pan- 
American. The " Webfoot State " stands 
first in the production of hops, raising 
about one-third of the country's total pro- 
duction. So far as is known there is no 
spot on earth, with the exception of eastern 
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Oregon and Washington, and the adjoin- 
ing valleys of Idaho^ where three or four 
crops of wheat may be harvested from one 
' sowing. Yet since the first settlement of 
the country these " volunteer " crops have 
been reaped. A second crop from a single - 
seeding is officially reported to have yielded 
thirty bushels to the acre. 

On the vast semi-grazing lands of east- 
ern Oregon the raising of cattle, horses, 
and sheep is an increasing industry. Here 
the bunch grass obtains, and the animals 
fed on*it thrive excellently. During the 



sole, smelts, and sturgeon. Here, too, 
trout of various kinds may be found in the 
lakes and mountain streams. But above 
all, " Where Rolls the Oregon," are to be 
foimd the great salmon packs which have 
made the Columbia famous, and here alone 
dwells the royal Chinook salmon. Im- 
mense quantities of these are packed dur- 
ing the season of the " run," caught prin- 
cipally by means of nets and fish traps. 
The National Government is taking pains 
to perpetuate this great industry by the 
establishment of salmon hatcheries along 
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cold weather which sometimes prevails east 
of the mountains the stock suffers, but as 
a general thing it does well in the open air, 
winter and summer. As irrigation in- 
creases, much of this grazing land will be 
reclaimed for farming purposes, but, as the 
water is more carefully utilized to produce 
alfalfa and other feed, a much larger 
number of cattle may be fed on the same 
territory. 

It is a great thing for a country to be 
rich not only in its lands, but in its waters, 
and the waters of the Pacific Coast teem 
with riches in the form of fish. Here are 
to be found cod^ herring, halibut, shad^ 



the streams. Two years ago nearly eleven 
million young " chinooks " were planted in 
the streams of Oregon alone. 

TJie development of Oregon's great 
lumber industry, of its agriculture, its 
mining, its fisheries, its dairying, its or- 
chards, and its stockraising offers an at- 
tractive field to the homebuilder whose 
eyes are turned to the West. Till within 
the past four years Oregon has been shut 
up within itself, but the Spanish war, by 
opening the markets of Asia, has awakened 
Oregon to a sense of its industrial strength 
and commanding position; its future is 
bright with promise. 
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It is not generally known that Oregon 
is one of the scenic States of the Union. 
For rugged snow-clad mountains^ for filmy 
waterfalls and roaring cataracts^ for a pic- 
turesque profusion of evergreen and fern, 
the " Webfoot State " is second to none. 
From The Dalles the scenery to the mouth 
of the Columbia is comparable to that of 
the Hudscm. The grand cliff-like pali- 
sades of basalt tower for thousands of feet 
above the river gorge. Mt. Hood, Mt. St. 
Helens, and Mt. Adams, snow-capped 
throughout the year, loom white against 
the sky-line. Farther up the river, among 
the ferns and pines, the Multnomah Falls 
drop the melting snows eight hundred feet 
to the river's edge, while " at The Dalles 
the vast river is jammed together into a 



long narrow slot of unknown depth cut 
sheer down in the basalt." On its banks 
are the historic forts, Vancouver and the 
Cascade Blockhouse, with many another 
long-forgotten camp where civilization 
first found its way through the wilderness. 
Here Grant and Sheridan began their mili- 
tary careers; here McLoughlin and Whit- 
man led the vanguard oi the Anglo-Saxon 
settlers; here Astor and Wyeth tempted 
fortune in the wilds with Yankee pluck. 
The Willamette and the Umpqua valleys, 
too, possess their own beauty of stem 
mountain and perpetual evergreen forest, 
in addition to the more pastoral charms of 
waving grain and prosperous homestead 
rich in fat kine, and loaded orchard, and 
blooming gardens. 



Bird's- Eye View of Oregon History 



1548 Cabrillo and Ferrclo sail along Pacific coast and dis- 
cover Oregon. 

1578 Sir Francis Drake in circnmnavigating the globe dis- 
covered for England the coast of Oregon, naming 
it Nova Albion. 

1741 Bebring discovered Mt. St. Ellas and took possession 
of all contigaoQS territory for Russia. 

17T4 Joan Perez discovered Nootka Sound and named it 
San Lorenzo. 

1776 Heceta landed on soil of Old Oregon and took pos- 
session for Spain. 
1778 Jonathan Carver heard from the Indians of a great 

river running into the Pacific, and called it in a 

book of travels ** the Oregon." 
Captain James Cook discovered and named Cape 

Flattery, Capo Foolweather, and Cape Gregory. 
1778 Francois de la Peronse voyaged around the world and 

tOQched the Pacific coast. 
178Q Captain John Meares bailt at Nootka Sound, first 

vessel ever constmcted on Pacific coast. 
17Qi2 Vancouver explored coast and charted North Pacific 

waters. On May 11 Captain Robert Gray entered 

*' Deception ** Bay and discovered the Columbia 

River. 
1793 Alexander Mackenzie was first white man to cross 

continent. 
1808 By purchase, the United States acquired from France 

her claims to Oregon. 
1804-0 Lewis and Clark cross continent and sail down the 

Columbia to the Pacific. 

1810 Captain Nathaniel Wlnship builds first house ever con- 

structed on Pacific coast by a white man. 

1811 Party under W. G. Hunt and Ramsay Crooks ^tab- 

lish trading post at Astoria for J. J. Astor. The 
English under Dr. John McLonghlin, representing 
the Hudson Bay Company, enter Oregon in com- 
petition for the fur trade and eventually capture it 
from the Americans. 

1812 War between Great Britain and the United States; 

Astoria captured but eventually returned at con- 
clusion of war. 
1819 Treaty between Great Britain and the United States 
for the Joint occupancy of Oregon. 



1833-7 Nathaniel J. Wyeth contests fur trading field with 

the Hudson Bay Company and is forced out by too 

close competition. 
1884 Jason L«ee the missionary settles with a party in the 

Willamette Valley. 
1836 The Whitman party sent out by the American Board; 

other missionaries soon join them. 
1886-46 Migration to Ort^n of many American sutlers. 
1840 Portland founded. 

1842 The famous " Whitman ride " buck to Washington to 

save Oregon. 

1843 Organization at Champoeg, on May 2, iai3, of the 

Provisional Government, the first Auierican gov- 
ernment on tlie Pacific. 

1814 Willamette University founded. 

1846 "Fifty-four fifty or flghtl " War with Great Britain 
imminent over Oregon boundary question. By 
treaty, boundary fixed at the forty-ninth parallel. 

1^ Pacific University founded at Forest Grove. *' Old 
Oregon " given territorial form of government. 

1848-78 Intermittent Indian wars. 

1850 Seat of government located at Salem. Population of 

Portland, 821; first number of the *' Oregon ian '* 
issued December 4. Oregon Donation Act, by 
which Congress granted each missionary post and 
each settler 640 acres of land. 

1851 Battle of Rogue River fought by Maj. Phil Kearny 

against the Indians. 

1852 Gold discovered. ^ 

1853 Washington Territory created out of a part of " Old 

Or^on '* ; in 1863 the territory of Idaho was carved 

from Oregon, and later parts of Wyoming and 

and Montana. 
1867 Or^on Constitution adopted; majority against slavery 

5,082, against admission of free n^roes to the 

state 7,589. 
1858 Oregon admitted to statehood. 
1865 First National Bank of Portland, the oldest west of the 

Rocky Mountains, established. 
1£^ CincinnatuB H. Miller (Joaquin Itfiller) appointed ju^ge 

of Grant County. 
1867 First cargo of wheat shipped direct to Australia, on 

the bark WhUUer. Grading begun at PortUnd 
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for Oregon Central Bailroad and the Oregon and 

California Railroad. 
University of Oregon cliartered and bnilt at Engene. 
The NorUiern Pacific poshes across the backbone of 

the continent into Oregon. 
Australian ballot law enacted. 
Women over twenty-one made eligible to all edaca> 

tional offices. 
Bonding of Cascade Locks on the Colnmbia by the 

Government. 
Oregon, with area of 96,000 square miles (equal to New 

Sngland and New York combined) has population 



1901 



of 418,686. Stands first in prodnction of hops, has 
greater amount of standing timber than any other 
state, ranks high in quality of crops, and in many 
kinds of crops first in qaantity produced per acre; 
holds first place in salmon fisheries. Portland, the 
principal city, population of 90,496 (an increase of 
over 90 per cent, in a decade), ranks fifth among 
the cities of the United States in wheat and fioor 
export 
Lewis and Clark Centennial CJelebration planned for 
1906. Nearly a million dollars raised in the State 
to farther it. 



Some Famous Men and Women Identified with the 

History of Oregon. 



Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, i Spanish explorers; first white 
Bartolome Ferrelo, f men to see coast of Oregon. 

Juan Perez, Spanish explorer; discovered Nootka Sound. 
Heoeta, Spanish explorer; first white man to set foot on soil 

of great Northwest 
Vitus Bebring, Russian explorer; discovered Mt. St. Ellas and 

Aleutian Islands; Russian claim to Or^on based on this. 
Sir Francis Drake, 



English explorers. 



Captain James Cook, 

Captain George Vancouver, 

Lieutenant John Meares, 

Captain Robert Gray, American explorer; discovered the 

Columbia. 
Francois G. de la Perouse, In.. , 
Etienne Marchand, f ^^"^'^ explorers. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, English explorer; first white 

man to cross the continent. 
^^ « 1 u ^ 4u T -^ ) American explorers; crossed 
?f^° I!^"n^ J^.Tl'' \ continent, «ilcd down the 
Lleaten«.t WUIUm Clark, f Columbia to Pacific. 

Ramsay Crooks, ) Founders of Astoria, the first Amer- 

WUson Price Hunt, J" lean settlement on the Pacific coast 

John Jacob Astor, promoter of Astoria and other trading 
posts. 

Nathaniel J. Wyeth, fur trader. 

Dr. John McLoughlin, chief factor Hudson Bay Company; 
founder of Vancouver. 

James Douglas, Hudson Bay factor. 

Marcus Wititman, missionary and pioneer. 

NarciesQB Whitman, first white woman to cross the con- 
tinent. 

John Ball, first schoolmaster on Pacific coast. 

Thomas Jefferson, President of United States; chief pro- 
moter of Lewis and Clark expedition. 

General John C. f^eraont, explorer and soldier. 



A 



Pioneer missionaries. 



Lieutenant U. S. Grant, 
Lieutenant Phil Sheridan, 
Lieutenant Joseph Hooker, 



Jason Lee, 
Gushing Eels, 
H. H. Spalding, 
J. Quinn Thornton, territorial judge and envoy to Congress. 
General Joseph Lane, first Territorial Governor, candidate for 
vice-president on Breckenridge ticket in 1860. 

Indian fighters in command of 
Government troops ; after- 
wards famous generals in 
Civil War. 

Schan-na-wich, Chief of the Wascoes; led his tribe against 
the Snakes and the Bannocks under Grant, Sheridan, and 
Hooker. 
Colonel E. D. Baker, statesman and soldier; killed at battle 

of Bairs Bluff in Civil War. 
Geo. H. Williams, former Senator; Attorney-General under 
Grant. 

John H.Mitchell, [ xJnlted States Senators. 

Charles W. Fulton, S 

George E. Chamberlain, Governor. 

Sylvester Pennoyer, former Governor ; famous because of 

Ult with President Cleveland. 
Harvey W. Scott, editor the " Oregonlan." 

5r^?,7 ^"1°*^*.^ ( Businessmen identified prominently with 

W am8.Ladd,^ growth of State. 

William Hume, ) 

Dr. Thomas L. Eliot, ) 

Bishop Morris, > Promoters of reform. 

Dr. A. L. Lhidsay, ) 

M. P. Deady, \ 

William L. Hill, > Judges eminent In jurisprudence. 

W. P. Lord, I 

Joaquin Miller, poet 

Edwin Markham, poet ; born in Oregon. 

Eva Emery Dye, writer. 
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Sir Henry Morgan— Buccaneer 

By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 

8U3fMART.— While Sir Heniy Morgan, once buccaneer, but pardoned and knighted by Charles n.. Is acting Vice- 
Governor of Jamaica, Charles is succeeded by James n., who recalls Morgan to England to answer for crimes committed 
when a buccaneer. Morgan kills the officers who deliver the royal warrant, collects a buccaneering crew, seizes an Eng- 
lish frigate in the harbor of Port Roval and escapes to the Spanish main. Here he encounters a Spanish treasure galleoo, 
convoved bv two frigates. He attacKs and destrovs the latter with their crews and captures the galleon. His own ship 
sinks,* and ne transfers its crew to the galleon. The story begins in the April issue. 

CHAPTER VII 

HOW BARTHOLOMEW SAWKINS MUTINIED AGAINST HIS CAPTAIN AND WHAT BEFELL HIM 

ON THAT ACCOUNT 



The Almirante Recalde, for such was 
the name of the galleon^ was easily and 
speedily repaired by the skilled seamen 
of the Marif Rose under such leadership 
and direction as the experience of Morgan 
and the officers afforded. By the begin- 
ning of the first dog watch even a critical 
inspection would scarcely have shown that 
she had been in action. With the wise 
forethought of a seaman, Morgan had sub- 
ordinated every duty to the task of mak- 
ing the ship fit for any danger of the sea, 
and he had deferred any careful examina- 
tion of her cargo until everything had been 
made' shipshape again, although by his 
hurried questioning of the surviving offi- 
cers he had learned that the Almirante 
Recalde was, indeed, loaded with treasure 
of Peru, which had been received by her 
via the Isthmus of Panama for transporta- 
tion to Spain. On board her were several 
priests returning to Spain, headed by one 
Fra Antonio de Las Casas, together with 
a band of nuns under the direction of an 
aged abbess, Sister Maria Christina. 

In the indiscriminate fury of the assault 
one or two of the priests had been killed, 
but so soon as the ship had been fully 
taken possession of, the lives of the surviv- 
ing clerics and the lives of the good sis- 
ters had been spared by Morgan's express 
command. These unfortunate women had 
been forced into the great cabin, where 
they were guarded by men in whom con- 
fidence could be placed. The priests were 
allowed to minister to their dying compa- 
triots, so long as they kept out of the way 
of the sailors. No feeling of pity or com- 
passion induced Morgan to save the 
women. He was a man of prudent fore- 
sight, and he preserved them for a pur- 



pose, a purpose in which the priests were 
included. 

In the hold of the ship nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty wretched prisoners were dis- 
covered. They were the crew of a buc- 
caneer ship, which had been commanded 
by a famous adventurer named Ringrose, 
who had been captured by a Spanish 
squadron after a desperate defense off the 
port of Callao, Peru. They were being 
transported to Spain, where they had ex- 
pected summary punishment for their in- 
iquities. No attention whatever had been 
paid to the protests that they were Eng- 
lishmen, and indeed the statement was 
hardly true for at least half of them be- 
longed to other nations. In the long pas- 
sage from Callao to the Isthmus and 
thence through the Caribbean they had 
been kept rigorously under hatches. Close 
confinement for many days and enforced 
subsistence upon a scanty and inadequate 
diet had caused many to die and impaired 
the health of the survivors. When the 
hatch covers were opened, the chains un- 
shackled, and the miserable wretches 
brought on deck, their condition moved 
even some of the buccaneers to pity. The 
galleon was generously provided for her 
long cruise across the ocean, and the re- 
leased prisoners, by Morgan's orders, were 
liberally treated. No work was required 
of them; they were allowed to wander 
about the decks at pleasure, refreshed by 
the open air, the first good meal they had 
enjoyed in several months, and by a gene- 
ous allowance of spirits. As soon as they 
learned the object of the cruise, without 
exception they indicated their desire to 
place themselves under the command of 
Morgan. Ringrose, their captain, had 
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been killed^ and they were without a lea- 
der^ which was fortunate in that it avoided 
the complications of divided command. 
Fortunate^ that is, for Ringrose, for Mor- 
gan would have brooked no rival on such 
an expedition. 

As soon as it could be done, a more care- 
ful inspection and calculation satisfied the 
buccaneer of the immense value of his 
pri^e. The lading of the galleon, consist- 
ing principally of silver bidlion, was prob- 
ably worth not far from a million Spanish 
dollars. This divided among the one hun- 
dred and eighty survivors of the original 
crew meant affluence for even the meanest 
cabin boy. It was wealth such as they 
had not even dreamed of. It was a prize 
the value of which had scarcely ever been 
paralleled. 

They were assembled forward on the 
quarter-deck when the announcement was 
made. When they understood the news the 
men became drunk with joy. It would 
seem as if they had been suddenly stricken 
mad. Some of them stared in paralyzed 
silence, others broke into frantic cheers 
and yells, some reeled and shuddered like 
drunken men. The one person who pre- 
served his imperturbable calmness was 
Morgan himself. The gratitude of these 
men toward him was overwhelming. Even 
those who had good cause to hate him for- 
got for the time being their animosity — 
all except Homigold, whose hatred was be- 
yond all price. Under his leadership they 
had achieved such a triumph as had 
scarcely ever befallen them in the palmiest 
days of their career, and with little or no 
loss they had been put in possession of a 
prodigious treasure. They crowded about 
him after a while with enthusiastic cheers 
of affection and extravagant vows oi lov- 
ing service. All, that is, except Homi- 
gold, whose sense of injury, whose thirst 
for vengeance, was so deep that all the 
treasure of Potosi itself would not have 
abated one jot or one tittle of it. 

The general joy, however, was not 
shared by the rescued buccaneers. Al- 
though they had but a few hours before 
despaired of life in the loathsome depths of 
the vile hold, and they had been properly 
grateful for the sudden and unexpected 
release which had given them their liberty 
and saved them from the gibbet, yet it was 
not in any human man, especially a buc- 
caneer^ to view with equanimity the dis- 



tribution — or the proposed distribution — 
of so vast a treasure and feel that he could 
not share in it. The fresh air and the 
food and drink had already done much 
for those hardy ruffians. They were be- 
ginning to regain, if not all their strength, 
at least some of their courage and assur- 
ance. They congregated in little groups 
here and there among Morgan's original 
men and stared with lowering brows and 
flushed faces at the frantic revel in which 
they could not participate. Not even the 
cask of rum which Morgan ordered 
broached to celebrate the capture, and of 
which all hands partook with indiscrimi- 
nate voracity, could bring joy to their 
hearts. After matters had quieted dowr. 
somewhat — and during this time the gal- 
leon had been mainly left to navigate her- 
self — Morgan deemed it a suitable occasion 
to announce his ultimate designs to the men. 

" Gentlemen, shipmates, and bold hearts 
all," he cried, waving his hand for silence, 
" we have captured the richest prize prob- 
ably that floats on the ocean. There are 
pieces of eight and silver bullion enough 
beneath the hatches, as I have told you, 
to make us rich for life, to say nothing 
of the gold, jewels, spices, and whatnot, 
besides " 

He was interrupted by another yell of 
appreciation. 

" But, men," he continued, " I hardly 
know what to do with it." 

"Give it to us," roared a voice, "we'll 
make away with it." 

Morgan marked down with his eye the 
man who had spoken and went on. 

" The ports of his Majesty, the King 
of England, will be clos^ to us so soon 
as our capture of the Mary Rose is noted. 
England is at peace with the world. There 
is not a French or Spanish port that would 
give us a haven. If we appeared any- 
where in European waters with this gal- 
leon we would be taken and hanged. Now, , 
what's to be done? " 

" Run the ship ashore on the New Eng- 
land coast," cried the man who had spoken 
before. " Divide the treasure. Bum the 
ship, and scatter. Let every man look to 
his own share and his own neck." 

"A plan, a plan!" 

" Aye, that'll be the way of it ! " 

"Sawkins is right!" 

"To the New England shore! Ben 
Homigold will pilot tiie ship ! " burst in 
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confused clamor from the crew to whom 
the plan appealed. 

" By heaven, no ! " shouted Morgan. 
" That's well enough for you, not for me. 
I'm a marked man. You can disappear, 
I should be taken, and Homigold and 
Raveneau and the rest. It won't do. We 
must stay by the ship." 

"And what then?" 

" Keep to the original plan. We'll sail 
this ship down to the Spanish Main and 
capture a town, divide our treasure, make 
our way overland to the Pacific, where 
well find another ship, and then away to 
the South Seas! Great as is our booty, 
there is still more to be had there for the 
taking. We'll be free to go where we 
please with the whole South American 
coast at hand. There are islands, tropic 
islands, there, where it's always summer. 
They are ours for the choosing. We can 
establish ourselves there. We'll found a 
community, with every man a law for him- 
self. We'll " 

But the recital of this Utopian dream 
was rudely interrupted. 

" No," cried Sawkins, who had done 
most of the talking from among the crew, 
"we go no farther." 

He was confident that he had the back- 
ing of the men, and in that confidence 
grew bold with reckless temerity. Flushed 
by the victory of the morning, the rum he 
had imbibed, intoxicated by the thought of 
the treasure which was to be shared, the 
man went on recklessly: 

" No, Master Morgan, we've decided to 
follow our latest plan. We'll work this 
ship up to the New England coast and 
wreck her there. There are plenty of 
spots where she can be cast away safely 
and none to know it. We'll obey you there, 
and no further. We've got enough treasure 
under hatches to satisfy any reasonable 
man. We're not proscribed by the King, 
if you are." 

" You fool ! " thundered Morgan. " You 
will be as soon as your part in the adven- 
ture is known." 

" And who is to make it known, pray ? 
As you said, we are poor, ignorant men. 
It's nothing to us if you are marked, and 
you, and you," he continued, stepping for- 
ward and pointing successively at Morgan 
and the little band of officers who sur- 
rounded him. " A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush, we'd have you understand^ 



and we're content with what we've got. 
We don't take no stock in them islands of 
yours. We don't want no. further cruisin'. 
There's no need for us to land on the 
Spanish main. We've made up our minds 
to 'bout ship and bear away to the north- 
ward. Am I right, mates } " 

" Aye, aye, right you are ! " roared the 
men surging aft. 

" You mutinous hound ! " yelled Mor- 
gan, leaning forward in a perfect fury of 
rage, and his passion was something ap- 
palling to look upon. Homigold clutched 
at the helm, which had been deserted by 
the seamen detailed to it during the course 
of the debate. The old man cast one long, 
anxious glance to windward where a black 
squall was apparently brewing. But he 
said nothing. The argument was between 
Morgan and his crew, there was no need 
for him to interfere. Teach, Raveneau, 
Velsers, and the officers drew their pistols 
and bared their swords, but most of the 
crew were also armed, and if it came to a 
trial of strength the cabin gang were so 
overwhelmingly outnumbered that it would 
have been futile to commence a contest. 

Morgan, however, was frantic with rage. 
To be braved by a member of his crew, to 
have his plans balked by any man, and to 
be openly insulted in this manner! He 
did not hesitate a second. He rushed at 
Master Bartholomew Sawkins, and, brave 
man as that sailor was, he fairly quailed 
before the terrific incarnation of passionate 
fury his captain presented. The rest of 
the crew gave back before the furious on- 
set of Sir Henry. 

" You dog ! " he screamed, and before 
the other realized his intention he struck 
him a fearful blow in the face with his 
naked fist. Always a man of unusual 
strength, his rage had bestowed upon him 
a Herculean force. He seized the dazed 
man by the throat and waist belt ere he fell 
to the deck from the force of the blow, 
and, lifting him up^ literally pitched him 
overboard. Before the crew had recovered 
from their astonishment and terror at this 
bold action the buccaneer officers closed be- 
hind their captain, each covering the front 
ranks of the men with a pistol. At the 
same instant, the other men, Ringrose's 
crew, came shoving through the crowd, 
snatching such arms as they could in the 
passage, although most of them had to be 
satisfied with belaying pins. 
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"We're with yon. Captain Morgan," 
cried one of their number. " We've had 
no treasure, and it seems we're not to have 
a share in this, either. We've been in the 
South Seas," continued the speaker, a man 
named L'Ollonois, noted for his cruelty, 
rapacity, and success, " and the captain 
speaks truly. There is all that can de- 
light brave men, and a race of cowards to 
defend them. What's this treasure? It 
is great, but there are other things we 
-want." 

The man who had been thrown over- 
board had shrieked for help as he fell. 
The splash he had made as he struck the 
water had been followed by another. A 
Spanish priest standing by the rail had 
seized a grating and thrown it to the man. 
Morgan took in the situation in a glance. 

" Who threw that grating? " he cried. 

" I, seilor," composedly answered the 
priest, who understood English. 

Morgan instantly snatched a pistol from 
de Lussan's hand, and shot the man dead. 

" I allow no one," he shouted, " to inter- 
fere between me and the discipline of my 
men! You speak well, L'Ollonois. And 
for you, hounds ! " he roared, clubbing the 
smoking pistol and stepping toward the 
huddled, frightened men, " get back to 
your duties unless you wish instant death ! 
Scuttle me, if I don't blow up the gal- 
leon if you don't immediately obey! If 
you hesitate — Fire on them ! " he cried 
to his officers, but the men in the front did 
not linger. They broke away from his 
presence so vehemently that they fell over 
one another in the gangways. 

" Don't fire ! " they cried in terror. 
" We'll go back to duty." 

Morgan was completely master of the 
situation. 

" I am to be obeyed," he cried, " impli- 
citly, without question, without hesita- 
tion!" 

"Aye, aye!" 

"We wiU, we will!" 
* " That's well. Now we'll -go back and 
pick up Sawkins," he continued. " Ready 
about, stations for stays ! " 

" Look you. Captain Morgan," cried 
Homigold, pointing to leeward. " The 
squall ! 'Twill be soon on us. We'd best 
reduce sail and run for it." 

" Nay," said Morgan, " I'll allow not 
even a storm to interfere with my plans. 
Flow the head sheets there! Hard down 



with the helm! Aft, here, some of you, 
and man the quarter boat I said I'd pick 
him up, and picked up he shall be, in spite 
of eveiything ! " 

The ship, like all Spanish ships, was 
unhandy and a poor sailer. Morgan, how- 
ever, got all out of her that mortal man 
could get. With nice seamanship he threw 
her up into the wind, hove her to, and 
dropped a boat overboard. Teach had 
volunteered for the perilous command of 
her, and the best men on the ship were at 
the oars. Sawkins had managed to catch 
the grating and was clinging feebly when 
the boat swept down upon him. They 
dragged him aboard and then turned to the 
ship. The squall was looming down upon 
them f ron) the black horizon with terrific 
velocity. The men bent their backs and 
strained at the oars as never before. It 
did not seem possible that they could beat 
the wind. The men on the ship beseeched 
Morgan to fill away, and abandon their 
comrades. 

" No ! " he cried. " I sent them there, 
and I'll wait for them if I sink the ship ! " 

Urged by young Teach to exertion super- 
human, the boat actually shot under the 
quarter of the galleon before the squall 
broke. The tackles were hooked on and 
she was run up to the davits with all her 
crew aboard. 

" Up with the helm ! " cried Morgan 
the instant the boat was alongside. 
" Swing the mainyard and get the canvas 
off her. Aloft, topmen, settle away the 
halliards ! Clew down ! Lively, now ! " 

And as the ship slowly paid off and 
gathered away, the white squall broke 
upon them. The sea was asmother with 
mist and rain. The wind whipped through 
the shrouds and rigging, but everything 
held. Taking a great bone in her teeth 
the old Almirante Recalde heeled far over 
to leeward and ripped through the water 
to the southward at such a pace as she had 
never made before. On the quarter-deck 
a drenched, shivering, and sobbing figure 
knelt at Morgan's feet and kissed his hand. 

"Wilt obey me in the future?" cried 
the captain to the repentant man. 

" 'Fore God, I will, sir," answered Saw- 
kins. 

" That's well," said the old buccaneer. 
" Take him forward, men, and let him 
have all the rum he wants to take off 
the chill of his wetting." 
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'* You stood by me that time. Sir 
Henry," cried young Teach, who had been 
told oi Morgan's refusal to fill away, 
" and, by heaven, I'll stand by you in 
your need ! " 

" What's our course now, captain ? " 
asked Hornigold, as soon as the incident 
was over. 

" Sou'west by west-half -west," answered 
Morgan, who had taken an observation that 



noon, glancing in the binnacle as he spoke 
and turning toward Hornigold. 

" And that will fetch us where ? " asked 
the old man, who was charged with the 
duty of the practical sailing of the ship. 

" To La Guayra and Venezuela." 

"Oho!" said the old boatswain, "St. 
Jago de Leon t'other side of the moun- 
tains will be our prize } " 

" Aye," answered Morgan. " 'Tis a rich 
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place^ and has been unpillaged for one 
hundred years." 

He turned on his heel and walked away. 
He vouchsafed no further information, 
and there was no way for Master Ben 
Homigold to learn that the object that 
drew Morgan to La Guayra and St. Jago 
was not plunder but the Pearl of Caracas. 



CHAPTER VIII 

HOW THEY STROVE TO CLUB-HAUL THE GAL- 
LEON AND FAILED TO SAVE HER ON THE 
COAST OF CARACAS 

Two days later they made a landfall off 
the terrific coast of Caracas, where the 
tree-clad mountains soar into the clouds 
abruptly from the level of the sea, where 
the surf beats without intermission, even in 
the most peaceful weather, upon the nar- 
row strip of white sand which separates 
the blue waters of the Caribbean from the 
massive cliffs that tower above them. 

In the intervening time the South Sea 
buccaneers had picked up wonderfully. 
These men, allur^ by the hope of further 
plunder under a captain who had been so 
signally successful in the past and in the 
present, constituted a most formidable 
auxiliary to Morgan's original crew. In- 
deed, with the exception of the old hands, 
they were the best o{ the lot. L'OUonois 
had been admitted among the officers on a 
suitable footing, and there was little or no 
friction among the crews. They were get- 
ting hammered into shap>e, too, under Mor- 
gan's hard drilling and discipline, and it 
was a vastly more dangerous body of men 
than the drunken gang that had sailed 
away from Jamaica. Though not the equal 
of the former buccaneering bands, who had 
performed in their nefarious careers un- 
heard of prodigies of valor and courage, 
they were still not to be despised. Had 
it been known on the Spanish Main that 
such a body was afloat there would have 
been a thrill of terror throughout the South 
American continent, for there were many 
who could remember with the vividness of 
eye-witnesses and participants the career 
of crime and horror which the old bucca- 
neers had inaugurated. 

Like a politic captain, Morgan had done 
his best to get the men whom he had sub- 
dued by his intrepid courage into good 



humor. Rum and spirits were served liber- 
ally, work was light, in fact none ejccept 
the necessary seaman's duties were re- 
quired of the men, although an hour or 
two every day was employ^ in hard drill 
with swords, small arms, and great guns. 
In martial exercises the veterans were per- 
fect, and they assiduously endeavored to 
impart their knowledge to the rest. 

It was Morgan's plan to run boldly into 
La Guayra under the Spanish flag. No 
one could possibly take the Almirante Re- 
calde for anything but a Spanish ship. 
There was no reason for suspecting the 
presence of an enemy, for Spain had none 
in these seas. If there were other ships 
in the roadstead, for the harbor of La 
Guayra was really nothing more than an 
open road, the buccaneer could easily dis- 
pose of them in their unprepared condition. 
Indeed, Morgan rather hoped that there 
might be others, for, after he captured 
them, he would have a greater force of 
guns to train upon the forts of the town, 
which he expected to take without much 
difficulty, and then be governed in his 
manoeuvres toward Caracas by circum- 
stances as they arose. 

Two days after the captmre of the gal- 
leon, then, with the wind fresh from the 
northeast, on a gray, threatening, stormy 
morning, she was running to the westward 
along the shore. A few hours at their 
present speed would bring them opposite 
La Guayra, whose location at the foot of 
the mighty La Silla of Caracas was even 
then discernible. Morgan could see that 
there were two or three other vessels oppo- 
site the town straining at their anchors in 
the heavy sea. Every preparation for ac- 
tion had been made in good time and the 
guns had been loaded. The sea lashings 
had been cast off, although the gun-tackles 
were carefully secured, for the wind was 
blowing fresher and the sea running 
heavier every hour. 

The men were armed to the teeth. There 
happened to be a goodly supply of arms 
on the Spanish ship, in addition to those the 
buccaneers had brought with them, which 
were all distributed. Many a steel cap 
destined for some proud Spanish hidalgo's 
head now covered the cranium of some rude 
ruffian whom the former would have de- 
spised, as beneath his feet. 

Everything was propitious for their en- 
terprise but the weather. The veterans 
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who were familiar with local conditions in 
the Caribbean studied the northwestern 
skies with gloomy dissatisfaction. The 
wind was blowing dead inshore^ and as the 
struck bells denoted the passing hours^ 
with each half hourly period it was appre- 
ciably stronger. If it continued to blow^ 
or if, as it was almost certain, the strength 
of the wind increased, it would be impos- 
sible, without jeopardizing the ship, to come 
to anchor in the exposed roadstead. They 
would have to run for it. Nay, more, they 
would have to beat out to sea against it, for 
the coast-line beyond La Guayra turned 
rapidly to the northward. 

Morgan was a bold and skilful mariner, 
and he held his course parallel to the land 
much longer than was prudent. He was 
loath, indeed, to abandon even temporarily 
a design upon which he had determined, 
and as he had rapidly run down his south- 
ing in this brief cruise his determination 
had been quickened by the thought of his 
growing nearness to the Pearl of Caracas, 
until for the moment love — or what he 
called love — ^had almost made him forget 
the treasure in the ship beneath his feet, 
for the Pearl of Caracas was a woman. 

Mercedes de Lara, daughter of the Vice- 
roy of Venezuela, on her way home from 
Spain — ^where she had been at school — to 
join her father, the Count Alvaro de Lara 
in the Vice-Regal Palace at St. Jago de 
Leon, sometimes called the City of Car- 
acas, in the fair valley on the farther side 
of those towering tree-clad mountains — the 
Cordilleras of the shore — had touched at 
Jamaica. There she had been received 
with due honor, as became the daughter of 
so prominent a personage, by the Vice- 
Governor and his wretched wife. Mor- 
gan's heart had been inflamed by the dark, 
passionate beauty of the Spanish maiden. 
It was only by a severe restraint, enjoined 
upon himself by his position, that he had 
refrained from abusing the hospitality he 
extended, by siezing her in the old bucca- 
neer fashion. The impression she had 
made upon him had been lasting, and when 
he found himself alone, an outlaw, all his 
dreams of the future centered themselves 
about this woman. 

He would carry out the plans which he 
had outlined to his men, but the Pearl of 
Caracas, for so Donna Mercedes was 
called, must accompany him to the South 
Seas, to be the Island Queen of that Buc- 



caneer Empire of which he was to be the 
founder. That Donna Mercedes might ob- 
ject to this proposition ; that she might love 
another man, might even be married by 
this time, counted for nothing in Morgan's 
plans. He had taken what he wanted by 
the strength of his right arm in the past, 
and he should continue the process in the 
future. If the hand of man could not turn 
him, certainly the appeal of woman would 
avail nothing. 

Consequently he was most reluctant that 
morning, for his passion had increased 
with each o'er-run league of sea, to bear 
away from La Gruayra, which was the port 
of entry for Caracas. But even his ardent 
spirit was at last convinced of the neces- 
sity. It was blowing a gale now and they 
were so near the shore, although some dis- 
tance to the eastward of the town, that 
they could see the surf breaking wiUi tre- 
mendous force upon the strip of sand. The 
officers and older men had observed the 
course of the ship with growing concern, 
but no one had ventured to remonstrate 
with Morgan until old Ben Homigold, as a 
privileged character, finally summoned his 
courage and approached him. 

" Mark yon shore. Captain Morgan," he 
said, and when he made up his mind he 
spoke boldly. " The wind freshens. We're 
frightfully near. Should it come <m to 
blow we could not save the ship. You 
know how unseamanly these Spanish hulks 
are." 

" Right you are, Homigold," answered 
Morgan, yet frowning heavily. " Curse 
this wind! We must claw off, I suppose, 
for the safety of the ship." 

" Aye, and at once," cried Homigold. 
" See, the wind shifts already ! It blows 
straight from the north now." ' 

*' Hands by the braces there ! " shouted 
Morgan, following with apprehension the 
outstretched finger of the old boatswain. 
" Ease down the helm. Brace up. Lively, 
lads!" 

In a few moments the great ship, her 
yards braced sharply up, was headed out 
to seaward on the starboard tack. The 
wind was now blowing a whole gale, and 
the masts of the ship were bending like 
whips. 

" We'll have to get sail off her, I'm 
thinking, Homigold," said Morgan. 

" Aye, aye, sir, and quick ! " 

" Aloft! " yelled Morgan, " and take in 
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the to'gallant sTs. Close reef the topsTs 
and double reef the courses then." 

The shaking shrouds were soon covered 
with masses of men^ and^ as the ship was 
exceedingly well handled^ the canvas was 
promptly snugged down by the eager crew. 
Homigold with young Teach to assist him 
went to the helm. Morgan gave his per- 
sonal attention to the manoeuvering of the 
ship^ and the other officers stationed them- 
selves where they could best promote and 
direct the efforts of the seamen. 

Thus during the long morning they en- 
deavored to claw off the lee shore. Mor- 
gan luffed the ship through the heavy 
squalls which rose to the violence of a hur- 
ricane^ with consummate skill. Absolutely 
fearless^ a master of his profession^ he did 
all with that ship that mortal man could 
have done^ yet their situation became more 
and more precarious. They had long since 
passed La Guayra. They had had a fleet- 
ing glimpse of the shipping in the harbor 
driving helplessly on shore^ as they dashed 
by under the gray clouds which had over- 
spread the sea. That town was now hid- 
den from them by a bend of the coast^ and 
they found themselves in a curious bight 
of land^ extending far into the ocean in 
front of them. The mountains here did 
not so nearly approach the water-line, and 
from the look of the place there appeared 
to be a shoal projecting some distance into 
the ocean from the point ahead. Some of 
the buccaneers who knew these waters con- 
firmed the indications by asserting the ex- 
istence of the shoal. 

In spite of all that Morgan could do^ it 
was quite evident that they could not 
weather the shoal on their present tack. 
There was not sea-room to wear and bear 
up on the other tack. The vessel, in fact, 
like all ships in those days, and especially 
Spanish galleons, had a tendency to go to 
leeward like a barrel, and only Morgan's 
resourceful seamanship had saved them 
from the embraces of the shore long before. 
The canvas she was carrying was more 
than she could legitimately bear in such 
a hurricane. If there had been sea-room 
Morgan would have stripped her to bare 
poles long since, but under the circum- 
stances it w^s necessary for him to retain 
full control and direction of the ship; so, 
although he reduced sail to the lowest 
point, he still spread a little canvas. 

The men were filled with apprehension^ 



not only for their lives but, such was their 
covetousness, for the treasure they had 
captured, for they stood about a himdred 
chances to one of losing the ship. Each 
squall that swept down upon them was 
harder than the one before. Each time 
the vessel almost went over on her beam- 
ends, for Morgan would not luff until the 
last moment, since each time that he did 
so and lost way temporarily he found him- 
self driven boidily nearer the land. The 
men would have mutinied had it not been 
patent to the most stupid mind that their 
only salvation lay in Morgan. Never had 
that despicable villain appeared to better 
advantage than when he stood on the 
weather quarter overlooking the ship, his 
long gray hair blown out in the wind, fight- 
ing against a foe whose strength was not 
to be measured by the mind of man, for his 
life and his ship. 

Homigold and Teach, grasping the 
wheel, assisted by two of the ablest sea- 
men, were steering the ship with exquisite 
precision. Sweat poured from their brows 
at the violence of the labor required to con- 
trol the massive helm. The men lay to 
windward on the deck, or grouped in clus^ 
ters around the masts, or hung to the life 
lines which had been passed in every direc- 
tion. At Morgan's side stood Velsers and 
Raveneau, prime seamen both. 

"What think ye, gentlemen?" asked 
Morgan, at last, pointing to the point loom- 
ing fearfully close ahead of them. " Can 
we weather it? " 

" Never ! " answered de Lussan, shaking 
his head. " Well, it has been a short cruise 
and a merry one. Pity to lose our freight- 
age and lives." 

** And you, Velsers ? " ' 

" No," said the German, " it can't be 
done. Why did we ever come to this cursed 
coast?" 

" Avast that ! " cried Morgan, thinking 
quickly. " Gentlemen, we'll club-haul the 
ship." 

" The water's too deep, my captain, to 
give holding ground to the anchor," urged 
Raveneau, shrugging his shoulders. 

" It shoals yonder, I think," answered 
Morgan. "We'll hold on until the last 
minute, and then try. 

" 'Tis wasted labor," growled Velsers. 

" And certain death to hold on," added 
the Frenchman. 

" Have you anything else to propose. 
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gentlemen ? " asked Morgan sharply. " We 
can't tack ship against this wind and sea. 
There's no room to wear. What's to do ? " 

The men made no answer. 

" Forward there ! " cried the old bucca- 
neer^ and it was astonishing the force and 
power with which he made himself heard^ 
in spite of the roar of the wind and the 
smash of the sea. " Get the lee anchor off 
the bows there ! L'Ollonois ? " 

" Aye, aye." 

" Run a hawser from the anchor in aft 
here on the quarter. We'll club-haul the 
ship. See the cable clear for running." 

" Very good, sir," cried the Frenchman, 
summoning the hardiest hands and the 
most skilful, to carry out his commander's 
orders. 

" Ready it is, sir," answered Homigold, 
tightening his grasp on the spokes and 
nodding his head to his superior. 

" To the braces, lads ! Obey orders 
sharply. It's our last chance." 

The water was roaring and smashing 
against the shore not a cable's length away. 
Usually in those latitudes it deepened 
tremendously a short distance from low 
water, and there was a grave question 
whether or not the anchor, with the scope 
they could give it, would reach bottom. 
At any rate it must be tried, and tried now. 
Morgan had held on as long as he dared. 
Another minute and they would strike. 

" Down helm ! " he shouted. " Flow the 
head sheets ! Round in on the fore braces, 
there ! Show that canvas aft ! " 

The lateen sail on the cross jack yard 
had been furled, and Morgan, to force her 
head around, directed the after guard to 
spring into the mizzen-rigging with a bit 
of tarpaulin and, by exposing it and their 
bodies to the wind to act as a sail in assist- 
ing her, to head away from the shore. 

" Helms-a-lee ! Hard-a-lee ! " cried 
Homigold, who with his men was grasping 
the spokes like a giant. 

Slowly the old galleon swung up into 
the wind, the waves beating upon her bows 
with a noise like crashes of thunder. A 
moment she hung. She could go no far- 
ther. 

" She's in irons ! Swing that yard ! " 
screamed Morgan. " Cut and veer away 
forward ! " 

There was a splash as the anchor 
dropped overboard. 

" Hands on that hawser ! " he shouted. 



" Everybody walk away with it ! " 

•The whole crew apparently piled on to 
the anchor hawser in the hope of pulling 
the ship's stem around so that the wind 
would take her on the other bow. She was 
still hanging in the wind and driving 
straight on shore. 

" Heave, for God's sake ! " cried Mor- 
gan; but the hawser came in board imder 
their hands with a readiness and ease that 
showed the anchor had not taken the 
ground. The drag of the cable to the 
anchor, however, and the still unspent 
impetus of the first swing, turned the gal- 
leon's stem slightly to windward. Her 
head began slowly to fall off. 

" She stays ! She makes it ! " cried the 
captain. " Meet her with the helm ! Let 
go and haul ! Cut away the hawser ! " 

It had been a tremendous feat of sea- 
manship and bid fair to be successful. 
It was yet touch and go, however, and the 
breakers were perilously near. They were 
writhing around her forefoot now, yet the 
wind was at last coming in over the other 
bow. 

" We're safe ! " cridd Morgan. " Flat- 
ten in forward! Haul aft the sheets and 
braces ! " 

At that instant there was a terrific crash 
heard above the roar of the tempest. The 
fore-topmast of the Almirante Recalde car- 
ried sharply off at the hounds. Relieved 
of the pressure, she shot up into the wind 
once more and drove straight into the 
seething seas. They were lost, with their 
treasure, their hopes, and their crimes ! At 
the mercy of wind and wave ! 

The men were as quick to see the danger 
as was Morgan. They came rushing aft 
baring their weapons, pouring curses and 
imprecations upon him. He stood with 
folded arms, a scornful smile on his old 
face, looking upon them, Carib watching 
and ready by his side. In another second, 
with a concussion which threw them all to 
the deck, the doomed ship struck heavily 
upon the sands. 

CHAPTER IX 

DISCLOSES THE HOPELESS PASSION BETWEEN 
MERCEDES DE LARA AND CAPTAIN DOMI- 
NIQUE ALVARADO 

Captain Dominique Alyarado stood 
alone on the plaza of the ancient castle 
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which for over a century had been the 
home oi the governors oi La Guayra. He 
was gazing listlessly down over the parapet 
which bordered the bare, sheer precipice 
towering above the seaport town. There 
was nothing in his eye, but a great deal in 
his heavy heart. 

Captafn Alvarado, who filled the honor- 
able station of commandante of the port, 
was a soldier of proven courage. The pro- 
tege and favorite officer of his serene high- 
ness, the Count Alvaro de Lara, Grandee 
of Spain and Viceroy of Venezuela, he had 
been honored with great responsibilities, 
which he had discharged to the satisfaction 
oi his master. From a military point of 
view the office of Governor of La Guayra, 
which he then filled, was of sufficient im- 
|>ortance to entitle him to high position and 
much c(H)sideration in the vice-regal court 
of Caracas. 

Of unknown parentage, Alavarado had 
been received into the family of the Viceroy 
when an infant. He had been carefully 
reared, almost as he had been de Lara's 
son, and had been given every opportunity 
to distinguish himself. In the course of 
his short life he had managed to antass a 
modest fortune by honorable means. He 
was young and handsome; he had been in- 
structed, for tlie Viceroy had early shown 
partiality for him, in the best schools in 
the New World. His education had been 
ripened and polished by a sojourn oi seve- 
ral years in Europe, not only at the court 
oi Madrid, but also at that of Versailles, 
where the Count de Lara had been sent as 
ambassador to the Grand Monarch during 
a period in which, for the sake of supervis- 
ing the education of his only daughter, he 
had temporarily absented himself from 
his beloved Venezuela. That an unknown 
man should have been given such oppor- 
tunities, should have been treated with so 
much consideration, was sufficient com- 
mentary on the unprecedented kindness of 
heart of the old Viceroy, who represented 
the failing power of his most Catholic 
Majesty of Spain, Carlos II., the Be- 
witched, in the new world. Whatever his 
origin, therefore, he had been brought up 
as a Spanish soldier and gentleman, and 
the old count was openly proud of him. 

With assured station, ample means, in- 
creasing reputation; with youth, health, 
and per^nal good looks, the young Gover- 
nor should have been a happy man. But 



it was easy to see from the heavy frown 
upon his sunny face — for he was that rare 
thing in Spain, a blue-eyed blond who at 
first sight might have been mistaken for 
an Englishman — that his soul was filled 
with melancholy. And well it might be, 
for Alvarado was the victim of a hopeless 
passion for Mercedes de Lara, the Vice- 
roy's daughter, known from one end of the 
Caribbean to the other, from her beauty 
and her father's station, as the Pearl of 
Caracas. 

Nor was his present sadness due to un- 
requited passion, for he was confident that 
the adoration of his heart had met with an 
adequate response from its object. In- 
deed, it was no secret to him that Mercedes 
loved him with a devotion which matched 
his own. It was not that; but her father 
had announced his intention to betroth the 
girl to Don Felipe de Tobar y Bobadilla, 
a young gentleman of ancient lineage and 
vast wealth, who had been born in America 
and was the reputed head in the Western 
Hemisphere of the famous family whose 
name he bore. 

The consent of Donna Mercedes to the 
betrothal had not been asked. That was 
a detail which was not considered neces- 
sary by parents in the year of grace 1685, 
and especially by Spanish parents. That 
she should object to the engagement, or 
refuse to carry out her father's plan never 
crossed the Viceroy's imagination. That 
she might love another, was an idea to 
which he never gave a thought. It was 
the business of a well-brought-up Spanish 
maiden to be a passive instrument in the 
carrying out of her father's views, especi- 
ally in things matrimonial, in which, in- 
deed, love found little room for entrance. 
But Donna Mercedes loved Captain Alva- 
rado and she cared nothing for Don Felipe. 
Not that Don Felipe was disagreeable to 
her, or to any one. He was a Spanish gen- 
tleman in every sense of the word, hand- 
some, distinguished, proud, and gallant — 
but she did not, could not, love him. To 
complicate matters still further de Tobar 
was Captain Alvarado's cherished com- 
panion and most intimate friend. 

The progress of the love affair between 
Alvarado and Donna Mercedes had been 
subjective rather than objective. They 
had enjoyed some unusual opportunities 
for meeting on account of the station the 
former filled in the Viceroy's household 
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and the place he held in his heart; yet the 
opportunities for extended freedom of in- 
tercourse between young men and women 
of the gentler class in those days^ and es- 
pecially among Spaniards of high rank^ 
were extremely limited. The old Couiit 
took care to see that his daughter was care- 
fully watched and shielded ; not because he 
suspected her of anything^ for he did not^ 
but because it was a habit of his people 
and his ancestry. The busy life that he 
led, the many employments which were 
thrust upon him, his military duties, had 
kept the days of the young soldier very 
full, and imder the most favorable circum- 
stances he would have had little time for 
love-making. Fortunately much time is 
not required to develop a love affair, es- 
pecially in New Spain and under the 
equator. 

But, though they had enjoyed brief op- 
portunity for personal intercourse, the very 
impossibilities of communication, the diffi-> 
culties of meeting, had but added fuel and 
fire to their affection. Love had flamed 
into these two hearts with all the intensity 
of their tropic blood and tropic land. Al- 
varado's passion could feed for days and 
grow large, upon the remembrance of the 
fragrance of her hand when he kissed it 
last in formal salutation. Mercedes' soul 
could enfold itself in the recollection of the 
too ardent pressure of his lips, the burning 
yet respectful glance he had shot at her, 
by others unperceived, when he said fare- 
well. The memory of each sigh the tropic 
breeze had wafted to her ears as he walked 
in attendance upon her at some formal 
function of the court was as much to her 
as the flower which she had artfully 
dropped at his feet, and which had 
withered over his heart ever since, was to 
him. 

The difficulties in the way of the exchange 
of these sweet nothings that lovers love to 
dwell upon, and the impossibility of any 
hoped for end to their love-making, inten- 
sified their passion. Little or nothing hod 
been spoken between them, but each knew 
the other loved. For the first moment the 
knowledge of that glorious fact had suf- 
ficed them — but afterwards they wanted 
more. Having tasted, they would fain 
quaff deeply. But they could see no way 
by which to manage the realization of their 
dreams. 

The -situation was complicated in every 



possible way for Alvarado. Had he been 
a man of family like his friend, de Tobar, 
he would have gone boldly to the Viceroy 
and asked for the hand of his daughter, in 
which case he thought he would have met 
with no refusal ; but, being ignorant of his 
birth, having not even a legal right to the 
name he bore, he knew that the proud old 
Viceroy would rather see his daughter 
dead than wedded to him. Of all the an- 
cient splendors of the Spanish people there 
was left them but one thing of which they 
coul(£ be proud — their ancient name. De 
Lara, who belonged to one of the noblest 
and most distinguished families of the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula, would never consent to de- 
grade his line by allying his only daughter 
to a nobody, however worthy in other re- 
spects the suitor might prove to be. 

Again, had Mercedes' father been any 
other than the life-long patron and friend 
to whom he literally owed everything that 
he possessed, such was the impetuosity of 
Alvarado's disposition that, at every haz- 
ard, he would have taken the girl by stealth 
or force from her father's protection, made 
her his wife, and sought an asy?um in Eng- 
land t)r France, or wherever he could. So 
desperate was his state of mind, so over- 
whelming his love that he would have 
shrunk from nothing to win her. Yet just 
because the Viceroy had been a father to 
him, just because he had loved him, had 
been unexampled in his kindness and con- 
sideration to him, just because he reposed 
such absolutely unlimited confidence in him, 
the young man felt bound in honor by fet- 
ters that he could not break. 

And there was his friendship for de To- 
bar. There were many young gallants 
about the vice-regal codH; who, jeAous of 
Alvarado's favor and envious of his merits, 
had not scrupled in the face of his imknown 
origin to sneer, to mock, or to slight — so 
far as it was safe to do either of these 
things to so brave and able a soldier. Amid 
these gilded youths, de Tobar with noble 
magnanimity and affection had proved him- 
self Alvarado's staunchest friend. A ro- 
mantic attachment had spnmg up between 
the two young men, and the first confidant 
of de Tobar's love affairs had been Alva- 
rado himself. To betray his friend was 
almost as bad as to betray his patron. It 
was not to be thought of. 

Yet how could he, a man in wh^se blood 
— ^though it may have been ignoble for 
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aught he knew — ran all the passions of his 
race with the fervor and fire of the best, a 
man who loved, as he did, the ground upon 
which the Seiiorita de Lara walked, stand 
by tamely and see her given to another, no 
matter who he might be? He would have 
given the fortune which he had amassed by 
honorable toil, the fame he had acquired 
by brilliant exploits, the power he enjoyed 
through the position he had achieved, the 
weight which he bore in the councils of 
New Spain, every prospect that life held 
dear to him to solve the dilemma and win 
the woman he loved for his wife. 

He passed hours in weary isolation on 
the plaza oi the great castle, overlooking 
the stretched-out town upon the narrow 
strand, with the ceaseless waves beating 
ever upon the shore from the heavenly blue 
of the Caribbean, wavering far into the 
distant horizon before him. He spent days 
and nights, thinking, dreaming, agonizing, 
while he wrestled vainly with the problem. 
Sometimes he strove to call to his mind 
those stern resolutions of duty which he 
had laid before himself at the beginning of 
his career^ and to which he had steadfastly 
adhered in the pursuit of his fortunes ; and 
he swore that he would be true to his ideals, 
that the trust reposed in him by the Vice- 
roy should not be betrayed, that the friend- 
ship in which he was held by de Tobar 
should never be broken, that he would tear 
out of his heart the image of the woman 
he loved. And then, again, he knew that 
so long as that heart kept up its beating 
she would be there, and to rob him of her 
image meant to take away his life. If 
there had been a war, if some opportunity 
had been vouchsafed him to pour out, in 
battle against the enemy, some of the ardor 
that consumed him, the situation would 
have been ameliorated; but the times were 
those of prof oimd peace. There was noth- 
ing to occupy his mind except the routine 
duties of the garrison. 

Spain, under the last poor, crazed, be- 
witched, degenerate descendant of the once 
formidable Hapsburgs, had reached the 
lowest depths of ignominy and decay. 
Alone, almost, under her flag, Venezuela 
was well governed — from the Spanish 
standpoint, that is ; from the native Amer- 
ican point of view the rule of even the 
gentlest of Spaniards had made a hell on 
earth of the fairest countries of the new 
continent. Of all the cities and garrisons 



which were under the sway of the Viceroy 
de Lara, La Guayra was the best appointed 
and cared for. But it did not require a 
great deal of the time and attention of so 
skilled a commander as Alvarado to keep 
things in proper shape. Time, therefore, 
hung heavily on his hands. There were 
few women of rank in the town, which was 
simply the port of entry for St. Jago de 
Leon, back of the mountains which rose in 
tree-clad slopes diversified by bold prec- 
ipices for ten thousand feet back of the 
palace; and from the commoner sort of 
women he held himself .proudly aloof, 
while his love safeguarded him from the 
allurements of the evil and the shameless, 
who flaunted their, iniquity in every sea- 
port on the Caribbean. 

On the other side of the mountain 
range, after a descent of several thou- 
sand feet to a beautiful, verdant valley 
whose altitude tempered the tropic heat 
of the low latitude into a salubrious and 
delightful climate, lay the palace of the 
Viceroy and the city which surrounded it, 
St. Jago de Leon, commonly called the 
City of Caracas. 

Many a day had Alvarado turned back- 
ward from the white-walled, red-roofed 
town spread out at his feet, baking under 
the palms, seething in the fierce heat, as if 
striving to pierce with his gaze the great 
Cordilleras, on the farther side of which, in 
the cool white palace beneath the gigantic 
ceibas,the queen of his heart made her home. 
He pictured her at all hours of the day ; he 
dwelt upon her image, going over again 
in his mind each detail of her face and 
figure. The perfume of her hand was still 
fragrant upon his lips; the sound of her 
voice, the soft musical voice of Andalusia, 
still vibrated in his ear ; her burning glance 
pierced him even in his dreams like a 
sword. 

He was mad, mad with love for her, 
crazed with hopeless passion. There 
seemed to be no way out of his misery, 
but for him to pass his own sword through 
his heart, or to throw himself from the 
precipice, or to plunge into the hot, cruel 
blue of the enveloping Caribbean. Yet he 
was young, he hoped in spite of himself. 
He prayed — for he was not old enough to 
have lost faith — and he planned. Besides, 
he was too brave a soldier to kill himself, 
and she was not yet married. She was not 
formally betrothed, even; although it was 
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well known that her father looked favor- 
ably upon de Tobar's suit, no formal an- 
nouncement had been made of it as yet. 
So, in spite of his judgment, he dreamed 
— ^the thoughts of youth and love are long, 
long thoughts, indeed. 

That morning the young eaptain, en- 
grossed in his emotions, was not aware of 
the approach of a messenger, luitil the 
clank of the man's sword upon the stone 
flags of the plaza caused him to lift his 
head. He was a soldier, an officer of the 
bodyguard of the Viceroy, and he bore in 
his hand a letter sealed with de Lara's coat 
of arms. The messenger saluted and 
handed the packet to the captain. 



" Yesterday evening, his Excellency, 
the Viceroy, charged me to deliver thiTs let- 
ter to you to-day." 

" Fadrique," called Alvarado, " a flagon 
of wine for the messenger. By your leave, 
sir," he continued with formal politeness, 
opening the packet and reading the mes- 
sage: 

" To the Captain Alvarado, Command- 
ante of La Guayra, 
" Greeting: 

** As one faithful to the fortunes of 
our family we would crave your honorable 
presence at our palace in Santiago to-mor- 
row evening. In view of your service and 
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devotion, we have done you the honor to 
appoint you m one of the witnesses to the 
formal betrothal of our daughter. Donna 
Mercedes, to your friend, Don Felipe de 
Tobar.. .After that, as we have received 
appeals for help from the Orinoco country, 
we propose to lead His Most Catholic Maj- 
esty's Imperial troops thither in person 
to overawe the natives; and, reposing full 
trust in your fidelity and honor, we deign 
to commit the Donna Mercedes to your 
safe keeping in our city of La Guayra, 
until we return. Therefore make your 
preparations accordingly. 

" Given under our hand and seal, 

" De Lara, Viceroy." 

It had come! The old man^ as a last 
token of his respect^ had nominated him 
as a witness to the contract which robbed 
him forever of hope and happiness. The 



young man went white before the keen eye 
of the messenger^ who, in common with 
other officers of the Viceroy's court, sus- 
pected what was, indeed, concealed from 
no one save the father and the lover. The 
world swam before his vision. The blue 
sea seemed to rise up and meet the green 
hills, imtil he could not distinguish the one 
from the other. His heart almost stopped 
its beating; yet, summoning his resolution, 
he recovered himself by an effort that left 
him trembling, the sweat beading his fore- 
head. 

" Are you in a state for a return journey 
at once, sefior f " he asked of the young 
officer. 

" At your service, captain." 

" That's well. Say to his excellency, 
the Viceroy, that I thank him for the 
honor he does me. I shall wait upon him 
to-morrow, and obey his commands." 



(To be continued) 



The Beet-Sugar Industry 

By W. frank McCLURE 



No other as essentially important in- 
dustry in the United States has grown so 
rapidly in the past decade as that of rais- 
^ ing sugar-beets and manufacturing beet- 
sugar. From three beet-sugar factories in 
1891 to forty-two in 1902, the development 
has been highly promising of America's 
complete independence of the rest of the 
world with reference to the product of 
which she to-day imports annually more 
than $100,000,000 worth. To produce this 
sufficiency of sugar at home will require 
four hundred factories employing laborers, 
both skilled and unskilled, at a total ex- 
penditure in wages of some $17,500,000 
per year. 

The so-called " sugar trust " recognized 
in the development of the beet-sugar in- 
terests its most powerful competitor. The 
recent congress was not the first to deal 
with the questions involved by the com- 
petition of two great sugar-producing 
interests. For a quarter of a century, 
oiur national legislative bodies have 



dealt, wisely and unwisely, with reference 
to the sugar question. Beet-siigar pro- 
ducers claim that with more favorable 
legislation in years past the United States 
to-day would have been well-nigh inde- 
pendent in the production of her annual 
consumption of sugar, and that through 
the sugar-beet. But while the congres- 
sional branch of the Government changes 
its attitude from time to time, the Agri- 
cultural Department is steadily carrying 
on experiments relative to the sections of 
the United States suitable to the raising of 
sugar-beets. Year after year the area of 
favorable territory, in widely separated 
sections, is extending. 

The beet-sugar growers, now powerful 
like their opponents, the sugar trust, claim 
their right to protection on the ground 
that theirs are American industries and 
that they are large employers of American 
labor, asking no subsidies in the building 
up of their vast enterprises. They lay 
claim to a vantage over the sugar trust em- 
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ploying cheap labor (especially Chinese) 
in our new possessions^ and elsewhere in 
the cultivation of sugar-cane. 

It is a remarkable fact that of the 
world's production of sugar in 1900^ 
5,950,000 tons were produced from sugar- 
beets, and but 2,850,000 tons from cane, 
Germany with her four hundred and two 
factories, the leading sugar-producing 
country of the world, raises her product 
from beets. This is also true of France, 
Russia, Austria, Holland, Belgium, Italy, 
Spain, Roumania, and Sweden. America 
produced eighty thousand tons of beet- 
sugar in 1900, and since has doubled this 
annual yield. 

The first test of the sugar-beet industry 
in the United States was made about the 
year 1867, when a factory was established 



at Alvarado, California. To-day the in- 
dustry is flourishing in California, Utah, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Washington, Oregon, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, and New York. It is a fact fast be- 
coming established that the greater instead 
of the lesser part of American jsoil is suited 
to beet culture. The industry will perhaps 
flourish more in some of the Western 
States than further east, partly because of 
the wide acreage that can be given up to it. 
Sugar-beet raising is an industry which 
interests the farmers, and the beet-sugar 
manufacturers deem themselves fortunate 
to have this class of the American popula- 
tion as a clientele. Congress in legislating 
favorably or adversely with regard to beet- 
sugar must count on pleasing or displeas- 
ing a large farmer element. Many West- 
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ern farm owners were at first reluctant to 
give over their lands to beet culture, when 
it was in its experimental stages. To-day 
they find that no other vegetable can be 
raised with better remuneration than the 
sugar-beet with its by-products. In Ne- 
braska^ for instance^ on some farms of 
seventy-five and one hundred acres, the 
farmers are realizing as high as two 
thousand dollars a season as the, net pro- 
ceeds of their beet crops. 

A single factory often distributes from 
two hundred and fifty thousand to three 



A peep into one of the beet fields of the 
West, especially irf working hours^ will 
demonstrate the factor that the beet-sugar 
industry is in the employment of labor, 
young and old, skilled and unskilled. The 
areas of beets are enormous, and hundreds 
of men, women, and children are scattered 
over them like so many colored folks in a 
Southern cotton field. Women take their 
small children by their sides and work 
contentedly day after day. 

Beet seed is planted thickly at first like 
onions, and one of the first operations with 




hundred thousand dollars annually among 
the farmers who furnish it with beets. In 
Colorado the farmers' gross receipts from 
an acre of beets have been fifty- four dol- 
lars in the average, which is higher than 
those from any other crop in that State 
under normal conditions. The expenses 
per acre varied from thirty-five to forty- 
Iwo dollars, with all help hired. The 
physical improvement of the soil caused by 
intense and thorough cultivation necessary 
for the beets is also an advantage to the 
land owner. Then, too, the standard of 
agricultural methods is raised in general. 
Although beet culture is not particularly 
laborious, it requires more attention than 
the cultivation of corn. 



the young beets is to thin them out. Boys 
and girls are good in this branch. Then 
there are the hoeing gangs, and those who 
work with teams and machinery. At the 
farm headquarters as many as one hundred 
and two hundred hands assemble at an 
early morning hour, and leave in a body 
for the fields. Those who go on foot carry 
hoes. The others are known as " team 
workers." They operate cultivators 
throughout the day. 

The wages paid are very satisfactory to 
those employed. In 1900, for example, 
nearly $1,500,000 was expended in wages 
in America to those who worked in the 
beet fields and in the beet-sugar factories. 
The larger per cent, of this amount went 
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to unskilled labor. The exact amount paid 
to technical workers wa6 $356,675. The 
figures for 1902 will undoubtedly show 
some $3,000,000 paid out in wages. Those 
of the American laborers employed in the 
field during the past year cultivated more 
than 250,000 acres. 



also used in this country for these shreds, 
is " cossettes." The shreds are next 
carried by means of a belt to a diffusion 
battery, which comprises fourteen cells of 
the shape of a cylinder. Each cell is 
capable of accommodating three tons of 
sliced beets. Each can be opened at top 
and bottom, and the cylinders 



to the top of the factory, where 

they fall into an automatic scale. 

This scale registers and dumps 

its load whenever the weight 

reaches a designated number of pounds. 

It is not unusual for it to dump a half-ton 

at a time. The scales keep the record of 

the number of beets received at the 

factory. 

As fast as the beets are dumped they 
fall into the cutting-machine — a revolving 
plate equipped with knives. When cut by 
this machine the beets assume the form of 
tiny strips. The French name, which is 



A granulator; the sugar passes against a current of hot air, the 
molasses and sugar having been just separated in the centrif- 
ugal machineiy 



is opened, and from the bottom its con- 
tents are emptied into a ditch. This is 
the pulp, or that which remains of the 
cossettes after the sugar has been taken 
from tliem. This pulp next reaches a 
press, which not only presses but also 
raises it to the pulp-carrier, which, in turn, 
delivers it outside of the factory. Pulp is 
one of the principnl by-products, and is 
hauled away, either in wagon loads by the 
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farmers of the vicinity, or is shipped by 
rail to cattle dealers or others, who use it 
as a food for live stock. 

To return to the diffusion battery: Cell 
No. 2 is filled with water, while fresh cos- 
settes are placed in cell No. 1 1 . Again the 
juice gfoes through the intervening cells 
and is drawn off to be purified. The dif- 
fusion juice referred to is black in color, 
disagreeable in taste, and is about eighty- 
five parts sugar. Organic acids, coloring 
matter, albumen, and minerals comprise 
the impurities. 

The purification process is begun by 
heating the juice to coagulate the albumen. 
Lime milk is added to precipitate the 
impurities of the beet. Carbonic acid gas 
is blown into the mixture, and combines 
with the lime that has not already com- 
bined with the impurities. This is called 
carbonation. The result of this process is 
purified beet-juice, precipitated impurities, 
and precipitated carbonate of lime. This 
fluid is now filtered through presses, the 
mnddy parts forming a lime cake in the 
filter. The remaining juice is then bleached 
by sulphur fumes and filtered. It is then 
a thin juice with a beautiful app^rance. 

This juice is concentrated^ in huge, 
boiler-shaped evaporators. After leaving 
the last one it is thick and has the brown 
appearance of maple syrup. It is then 
filtered again and drawn off into a vacuum 
pan where, after another boiling process, 
the sugar crystallizes. The crystals are 
separated from the syrup in centrifugals 
— fast revolving drums — the walls of which 
are perforated and lined with wire nettin;^ 
of fine screen. In the revolving process 
the syrup finds its way out of the drums. 
The remaining crystals, while still in the 
centrifugals, are washed with blue water 
to obtain the desired bluish tinge. The 
syrup which has found its way out of the 
perforated drums, later goes through a part 
of the processes again and becomes yellow 
or brown sugar, or molasses. The yellow 
sugar can be melted and boiled to white 
sugar. The sugar in the molasses is pre- 
vented from crystallizing by the large per- 
centage of impurities that it contains. The 
partial purification of the molasses, how- 
ever, is accomplished by the process desig- 
nated in scientific circles as ** osmose." 



The sugar fresh from the centrifugals, 
in its wet state, is transported to an ele- 
vator, which carries it, in turn, to the gran- 
ulator, where the drying is accomplished 
by means of currents of hot air. In leav- 
ing the granulator the sugar passes 
through a sieve, which retains the coarse 
crystals. From here the finished product 
goes into barrels and sacks. A record of 
a sack a minute is not unusual. 

The by-products of beet-sugar making 
are a notable consideration. They consist 
of pulp, refuse lime from the filter presses, 
osmose waste water, and the final molasses, 
which, like the pulp, is used only for feed- 
ing stock. Sugar-beet pulp, the principal 
by-product, sells for fifty cents or less a 
ton when sold. Usually it is divided 
among the farmers who furnish the beets. ' 
This pulp can be placed in silos and kept 
for two or three years at a time. Large 
herds of cattle and sheep subsist on this 
diet and grow fat. The use of this by- 
product as feed is also in vogue in Ger- 
many and other countries where beet sugar 
is manufactured extensively. H. Mendel- 
son, a German chemist now in this country, 
and hailing from a county in Germany 
where the yearly production of sugar from 
an area half as large as the State of New 
York is about five, hundred thousand tons, 
says that the refuse lime and osmose waste 
water now wasted in America, represent 
valuable fertilizer, as they contain nearly 
all of the mineral plant food taken by the 
beets out of the soil. " Beet raising," says 
he, ** can not be continued for any length 
of time unless the amount of plant food 
taken out by the beet from the soil is 
restored, and every by-product turned into 
money by some' economic use. The quicker 
*he American farmer learns this lesson, 
the better able he will be to fight the 
competition of European sugar and meth- 
ods of the trust without artificial protec- 
tion." 

The American beet-sugar interests are 
now well organized. They are backed by 
wealth. More than twenty-five million 
dollars is invested in the manufacture of 
sugar from beets in the United States. 
Our people are boimd to know more of the 
industry in the future than they have in 
the past. 
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NoTB.— Picaroon — a pettv raacal; one who llvee by hie wite; an adventurer. The Picaresque Tales, in 
Spanish literature of the oe^inninf; of the Seventeenth Century, dealt with the fortunes of besgars, impostors, 
thieves, etc., and chronicled the Romance of Kogiiery. Such stories were the precursors of the modem novel. 
The San Francisco Night's Entertainment is an attempt to render similar subiects with an essentially modem 
setting. Three vagabond wayfarers, chancing on a thirteenth of October to go into Coffee John's, a noted cheap 
eating-house in Sun Francisco, are given a sumptuous dinner by Coffee John. After the cigars were lighted ana 
the liqueurs 8erve<l, the host explained, upon inquiry from his guests, that one Solomon Bauer, fallen upon evil 
days in times gone by, had, upon this same dav of the month, in this same room and at about the same hour, met 
with a stroke of good luck which had enablecl him to bid a ^rniancnt good-by to his days of privation. Coffee 
John went on to say that Solomon Bauer, in appreciation of his own altered circumstances, and with the idea tliat 
he might possibly be the means of changing the fortunes of rome other straggler, had, upon each anniversary of 
this important day in his life, through him given a dinner to the first three wayfarers wlio chance<l to enter the 
place after a given hour. In the Febmary Pearson's the story of Solomon Bauer was told, and the ex-Harvard 
man, James Wiswell Coffin. 8d, one of the guests of the evening, related his adventnres; in the succeeding num- 
bers Professor Vango, the ex-me<lium, another guest, told how retribution overtook him; Admeh Drake, the 
cowboy, explained why he turned his bark to Dewey, and Coffee John, after relating his story, gives each of Baaer's 
guests a dime, with which to start life anew. 



THE FORTY PANATELLA8 



James Wiswell Coffin, 3d, was the 
first of the three adventurers to leave the 
restaurant, and as he turned up Kearney 
Street he had a new but fully fledged 
philosophy buzzing in his brain. Enlight- 
enment had come in a hint dropped by Cof- 
fee John himself. It took a Harvard man 
and a Bostonian of Puritan stock to hatch 
that chick of thought, but, by the time the 
coffee was finished, the mental ^^^^ broke 
and an idea burst upon him. It was this: 

" Facts show that good luck is stable for 
a while and is then followed by a run of 
misfortune. The mathematical ideal of al- 
ternate favorable and unfavorable com- 
binations does not often occur. There is 
where the great Law of Probabilities falls 
down hard. The curve of fortune is like a 
wave. It should then be played heavily 
while it ascends, and lightly on the decline. 
Mine is undoubtedly rising. Go to! I 
shall proceed to gamble ! " 

But how gamble at midnight with a capi- 
tal of but one dime? In no other city in 



the world is it so easy as in San Francisco, 
that quaint rendezvous of saloons and cigar 
stands. There the goddess Fortuna has a 
shrine on every street corner and the ofl'er- 
ings of her devotees produce a rattle as 
characteristic of the town as the slap of 
the cable pulley in the conduit of the car 
lines. The cigar slot-machine or " hard- 
luck-box " is a nickel lottery played by 
good and bad alike ; for it has a reputation 
no shadier than the church-raffle or the 
juvenile grab-bag, and is tolerated as a 
harmless safety-valve for the lust of gam- 
ing. All the same, it is the perpetual ubiq- 
uitous delusion of the amateur sportsman. 
Gunschke's cigar shop was still open as 
Coffin reached the corner of Brush Street. 
He walked briskly inside the open sales- 
room ( for a cigar shop has but three walls 
in San Francisco's gentle clime) and, with 
the assurance of one who has just touched 
a hump-back and the carelessness of a mil- 
lionaire, he exchanged Coffee John's dime 
for two nickels, dropped one down the slot 
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of the machine on the counter and sprang 
the handle. The ^ve wheels of playing- 
cards whirled madly^ then stopped^ leaving 
a poker-hand exposed behind the wire. He 
had caught a pair of kings^ good for a 
" bit " cigar. 

Coffin was disappointed^ and yet^ after 
all^ there was a slight gain in the transac- 
tion. Investing five cents, he had won 
twelve and a half cents' worth of merchan- 
dise. It was not sufficiently marvelous to 
turn his head, but his luck was evidently 
on the up-curve, though it was rising 
slowly enough. He took the other nickel 
— his last — and jerked the handle again, 
awaiting with calmness for the cards to 
come to a standstill. 

As the wheels settled into place a man 
with green eyes and a bediamonded shirt 
front came up and leaned over Coffin's 
shoulder. " Good work ! A straight flush, 
by crickety! — forty cigars! Get in and 
break the bank, young fellow ! " 

Coffin turned to him with nonchalance, 
while the clerk marked the winning in a 
book. " Nn — ^nn ! I know when I've got 
enough.'* 

" Play for me then, will you ? " the other 
rejoined. "You've got luck, you have!" 

" I don't propose to make a present of 
it to you, if I have; I need every stitch of 
it myself." And then Coffin, touched with 
a happy thought, began to swagger. " Be- 
sides, if I'm going to smoke this forty up 
tc)-night I've got to get busy with myself." 
He looked knowingly at the goods dis- 
played for his choice, pinching the wrap- 
pers. "I've never had all the cigars I 
could smoke yet, and I'm going to try my 
limit. Got any Af ricana Panatellas, Colo- 
rado Maduro ? " he asked the clerk. A 
small box was taken down from the shelf. 
Coffin accepted it and walked leisurely to- 
ward the door. 

" Good Lord ! " cried the stranger, fol- 
lowing him. " You don't think you can 
tackle forty cigars on a stretch, do you.^ 
Kid, it'll kill you!" 

" It's a beautiful death," Coffin replied, 
jauntily, " you can tell mamma I died 
happy." The cigar clerk grinned. 

" Strikes me you're troubled with young- 
ness," said the stranger, looking him over. 

Coffin ruffled at his patronizing tone. 
** See here ! D'you think I can't get away 
with these forty cigars, smoking 'em in an 
eud-to-end chain down to one-inch butts ? " 



" I bet you a hundred dollars you get 
sick as a pig first ! " was the reply. 

" Taken ! " Coffin cried, and went at him 
with fire in his eye. " See here, I left all 
my money on my grand piano, but if you'll 
trust me I'll trust you without stakes held. 
We'll get the clerk here to see fair play, 
and if I don't see this box to a finish or pay 
up, you two can push the face ofl^ me. 
What d'you say?" 

The green-eyed stranger, who had evi- 
dently money to spend foolishly, and a 
night to waste in doing it, assented 
jovially. It is not hard to organize an 
impromptu trio for any hair-brained pur- 
pose whatever in that land of careless com- 
radeship. The two waited till the clerk 
had put up the screen at the front of the 
shop, and then walked with him round to 
California Street. Half way up the first 
block stood an old-fashioned wooden house 
painted drab, with green blinds, in striking 
contrast to the high brick buildings that 
surroimded it. The frame had been 
brought round Cape Horn in '49, and, in 
pioneer days, the place had been one of the 
most fashionable boarding-houses in town. 
Chinatown now crowded it in; it had fallen 
into disrepute, and was visited only by the 
poorer class of foreigners. Over the en- 
trance was a sign bearing the inscription, 
" Hotel de France." Here the salesman 
had a room. 

The lower part of the house was dark, 
but in answer to a prolonged ringing of the 
bell, a small boy appeared and, with many 
comments in a patois of the Bas Pyrenees, 
lighted two lamps in the bar-room. The 
three men sat down and took off their coats 
and collars for comfort. James Wiswell 
Coffin, 3d, opened the box of Panatellas 
and regarded them with a sentimental eye. 

He bit the end of the first cigar and 
struck a match. Then he bowed to the 
company with a theatrical air of a man 
about to touch off a loaded bomb. " Gen- 
tlemen, I proceed to take my degree of 
Bachelor of Nicotine, if I don't flunk." 
He lighted the tobacco, quoting, "Ave, 
Caesar! Morituri te salutant!" and blew 
forth a ring of smoke. It floated upward, 
smooth and even, hovered over his head 
a moment like a halo, then, writhing, scat- 
tered and drifted away. Coffin removed 
the cigar from his mouth and looked 
thoughtfully at the ash. 

" It burns all right," he said, " I won't 
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Mt burns all right,' he said, M wont have to put kerosene on *em to make *em go' ' 



have to put kerosene on 'em to make 'em 
go. D*you know a Panatella always re- 
minds me of a smart, tailor-made girl. 
It's the most slenderly beautiful shape for 
a cigar, it's gracile, by Jove, gracUe and 
jimpriculate — I got that word in Kentucky. 
But I chatter, friends, I am garrulous. 
Besides I think I have now said all I know, 
and it's your edge, stranger. How would 
it do for you to enliven the pink and frisky 
watches of the night by narrating a few of 
the more inflammable chapters of your 
autobiography } 

Thus conjured by the imp, the stranger 
consented to relate, after a few prelimi- 
naries, the following tale: 



THE STORY OF THE RETURNED KLONDYKER 

This is pretty near the finish, young 
fellow, of the biggest spending jag this 
town ever saw. The money cost me six- 
teen years of tramping and trading and 
frozen toes, and then it came slap, all in 
a bunch. So easy come, easy go, says I. 

I was breaking north, the year of the 
big find, when I struck hard luck. That's 
too long a yarn to tell. But the end was 
that I landed two hundred miles from No- 
where, cracked in the head from behind 



and left for dead in the snow. The Male- 
mute that did it had his finish in Dawson 
that winter by the rope route, spoiling the 
shot I was saving for him. 

I was stooping over, fixing a sled-runner, 
when — biff ! . . . I woke up in an In- 
dian hut filled with smoke. The whole 
works were buzzing round, and a lot of big 
husky bucks and squaws grunting over me. 
I was for getting up and cleaning them 
out, but I hadn't the strength. For a 
month I was plum Viutty. But every little 
while, when my head cleared, I'd look up to 
see a good-natured looking brown girl with 
black eyes taking care of me as carefully 
as if she was a trained nurse. 

As I got over the fever slowly, I made 
out, she telling me in Chinook, that she had 
found me half frozen to death, and had 
carried me fiftv miles bv sled. How she 
did it the Lord only knows. Maybe it was 
because she was gone on me, which I 
oughtn't to say, neither, but she sure was. 
I did a heap of thinking. She had grit 
and gentleness, and the feelings of a lady, 
which is what every woman that calls her- 
self such hasn't got, and the more I saw of 
her the better I liked her. So when I got 
well I had a pow-wow with her father, who 
was chief of the tribe, and I bought her 
for ten dogs on tick and my gun, which the 
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darned thief had forgot in the' mix-up, and 
sixty tin tags Td been saving from plugs 
of tobacco to get a free meerschaum pipe 
with. We were married Indian fashion, 
which is pretty easy, and she came and 
lived with me in my hut. 

Since then I've had plenty of the stuff 
that's supposed to make a man iiappy, but 
I'm blowed if I was ever happier than I 
was that winter, living with the tribe and 
married to Kate. 

Well, that winter was over with at last. 
It came spring, or what you might call 
such, with the ice beginning to melt and 
the sun getting up for a little while every 
day, lighter and lighter. One day Kate 
and I went fishing. She pulled in her line 
and I saw something that made me forget 
I was an Indian, adopted into the tribe, all 
re^lar. Her sinker was a gold nugget 
as big as the fist on a papoose ! 

I knew it the minute I laid my eyes on 
it, though it was all black with water and 
weather. I grabbed it and cut it. It was 
as soft as lead, reddish yellow. 

'* Where did you ever get that? " I said. 
" Up by the Katakoolanat Pass," she 
said, nnconcemed-like, as if it was pig-iron. 
" I picked it up because it was heavy." 

" Can you find the place again ? " I 
asked her. 

She studied a while. But the Indians 
never forget anything. It's book-learning 
that makes you forget. I knew she'd re- 
member before she got through, and she 
did. She to<^ her fish-line and laid it out 
in funny curves and loops on the top of the 
snow like a map, knotting it here and there 
to show places she knew, mountain-peaks, 
lakes and such-like. Then she pointed 
out the way with her finger. She had it 
down fine. When she got done she looked 
up to me with a grin and said : " Why } " 
Then it came to me all of a sudden that 
she had no idea of the worth of her find. 
This was before the big rush, and her 
tribe didn't see white men more than twice 
a year. Their regular hunting grounds 
were far to the north. They traded skins 
and dogs and fish once in a while with 
traders, and got beads and truck in return. 
With the other Indians they made change 
by strings of vwampum they call alliga- 
cheeks. She had no idea of the value of 
gold, and she'd never seen a piece of money 
in her life. But I didn't stop to explain 
then. 



" Come on," I said, " we're going to bor- 
row dogs, and sled north to the Katakoo- 
lanat country for sure ! " She never said 
a word, but packed up and followed, the 
way she was trained to do. 

We found the place the third day, just * 
like she said we would. Lord, that was 
a bonanza all right! You could dig out 
nuggets with a stick. It was the Katakoo- 
lanat diggings you may have heard about. 

When I had staked out my claims, two 
prospectors got wind of it and started the 
rush. I got our band to move up and help 
me hold my rights, and when some Seattle 
agents offered me four hundred thousand 
dollars for my claims, I took it, you bet. 

The first thing I did after that was to 
pay back a hundred dogs for the ten I had 
promised for Kate; then I bought up all 
the provisions I could get hold of — eggs a 
dollar apiece, bacon five dollars a pound — 
and I fed our band of Indians till they 
couldn't hold any more. It was Kate 
brought me the luck, and I felt the win- 
nings were more hers than mine. There 
wasn't Jmything too good for her. When a 
Scandihoovian missionary came up to the 
place we went and got married white fash- 
ion, for I wanted my wife to be respected, 
and after that I always insisted that every- 
body should call her Mrs. Saul Timney, 
which made her feel about six foot high 
every time she heard it. 

Well, sir, Kate was a study in those 
times. She couldn't quite get it through 
her head for a good while why we could 
put it over the rest of 'em the way we did. 
The more I got for her, the more puzzled 
she was. I recall the first time she ever 
saw money passed. It was when I bought 
the dogs. I was paying twenty dollar gold 
pieces out of a sack, and she asked me what 
they were. She thought they were stones, 
because they looked more than anything 
else like the flat, round pebbles she had 
seen on the beach, the kind you throw to 
skip on the water. 

"They're just all alligacheek," I said; 
then, partly for the joke on her, I said, 
". Good medicine (meaning magic) ; you 
can get anything you want with 'em ! " 

" Give me some," said Kate, not quite 
believing me, for it was a pretty big story 
to swallow, according to her ideas, so I 
handed her over a stack of twenties. 

She took them and went out to try the 
magic. Going up to the first man she met. 
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she held out the whole lot to him^ asking open in my room all the time, and the bell- 

him for his slicker. When I came up and boys got so they knew they didn't have to 

said it was all right, he peeled it right off be asked, but would just pop the cork and 

and handed it over to her, grabbing the let her fizz. I got a great big music box 

money quick. That was a new one on her, that cost more than a piano, with drums 

and she couldn't quite believe it even then, and bells inside, and we kept it a-going 



Well, it was 
funny to 
see the way 
she acted. 
She pretty 
near bought 
up every- 
thing in 
camp she 
took a 
fancy to, 
just for the 
fun of see- 
i n g the 
magic 
work, and 
she was as 
excited as 
a kid with 
a brand 
new watch. 

We came 
out of the 
country fi- 
nally, and 
took a 
steamer for 
San Fran- 
cisco, for I 
wanted to 
see the old 
town again 
and show 
Kate what 
big cities 
were like, 
besides giv- 
ing her the 
chance to 
spend all 
the money 
she wanted 
on togs and 

jewelry. We drove up from the wharf in Skagway, was clothes, 
the best turn-out I could find, and put up had to dress the part, and she was bound 
at the Palace Hotel in the bridal suite, to do it if it half killed her, which it did. 
The best was none too good for Kate and She bought a whole civilized outfit of duds 
me while I was flush. at the White House in 'Frisco, and got the 

I rather guess we broke the record for chambermaid to help her into 'em; that's 
spending, the two weeks we stayed there, where she got the first jolt. It wasn't so 
I had three or four cases of champagne easy as it looked. She couldn't walk in 



** I knew it the minute I Uid my eyes on it, though it was all black with water 
and weather** 



while we 
were eat- 
ing, which 
was most 
of the time 
we weren't 
out doing 
the town. 
I blowed 
myself for 
an outfit of 
sparklers, 
which this 
stone here 
in my shirt 
front is the 
last, sole 
survivor. I 
bought 
more 
clothes 
than I 
could wear 
out in ten 
years. 

Kate 
went me 
one better. 
Gee ! She 
did have a 
time ! Of 
course, 
womanlike, 
though she 
was a 
squaw, the 
first thing 
she thought 
about, after 
she saw 
white ladies 
o n t h e 
wharves at 
Mrs. Saul Timney 
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the high-heeled shoed they Weai^ here^ and 
so she kept to moccasins. Corsets she gave 
up early in the game. They didn't show^ 
anyway^ being inside. Finally she got a 
dressmaker to rig her up a sort of a loose 
red dress that they call a Mother Hubbard. 
Her favorite cover was an ermine cape. 
She bought it because it cost more than 
anything else in the fur store. She just 
splurged on hats and bonnets. I reckon 
she had a new one every day. The thing 
that tickled her most was gloves^ for her 
hands were good and little. She wore 
white ones all the time. I s'pose it was 
because she fek she looked more like an 
American woman that way. 

The swell togs she couldn't wear she 
bought just the same. We skated through 
town like a forest fire^ me doing the talking 
and her the picking out. She got darned 
near everything that I ever knew women 
.0 wore, and a big lot of others I never had 
• heard of. 

Every time she picked a thing, and 
pulled out the yellow boys to pay for it her 
eyes stuck out. Of course, not being used 
to doing business that way, it looked to her 
like every clerk behind the counter was her 
slave, all ready to give her anything she 
said. She never got over her wonder at 
the " medicine stones." 

She had to stop in front of every jewelry 
store she saw, too, but I couldn't get her to 
buy anything worth wearing. She just 
turned up her nose at* diamonds and rubies, 
but at the sight of a cheap string of beads 
she went out of her head. She generally 
wore five or six necklaces of *em over her 
cape. Lord, I didn't care, and what she 
wanted, she got. 

Well, after she'd let the money run away 
from her for a couple of weeks, she got 
tired of the game and kind of homesick. 
She begun to pine for cold weather and 
ice and all, while I was just beginning to 
enjoy the place. I tried to brace her up, 
and thinking it might please her to hear 
the seals bark at the Cliff House, we drove 
out in a hack. 

We were down to the " White House " 
store one day, when I run slap into Flora 
Donovan, that used to live next door to us 
in Virginia City. She was only a kid when 
I went north. She'd grown up into con- 
siderable of a woman now, but I knew her. 
So I went up to her, and offered to shake 
hands. She glared pretty hard till I told 



her who I wag and how money had come 
my Way. It seems her folks had struck 
it tichf too> and she had more money than 
she knew what to do with. 

When Flora caught sight of Kate, star- 
ing at her, behind me, she flopped up one 
of those spectacles with handles, and her 
eyebrows went up at the same time. She 
froze like an ice-pack. I allow the two 
women didn't look much alike, but I 
wouldn't let anybody snub my wife if I 
could help it, so I introduced them, calling 
Kate Mrs. Saul Timney, the way she liked 
to have me. Flora sprang something about 
being " charmed," and then said she had to 
be going. Said she hoped I'd call, but 
nothing about Kate, I noticed. 

I followed her off with my eyes, she was 
so pretty and high-toned now, the first de- 
cent white woman I'd talked to in years, 
and honest — oh, well, hang it, a man's got 
no license to be ashamed of his wife, but I 
don't know — Kate did look kind of funny 
in that red Mother Hubbard and the ermine 
cape and straw hat, with moccasins and &ve 
strings of glass beads — doggone it, I hated 
myself for being ashamed of her, which I 
wasn't, really, only somehow she looked 
different than she did before. 

I tried to get her away, but she stood 
stock-still watching Flora, who had walked 
off down to the cloak department at the end 
of the aisle. But if Kate don't want to 
move, all heaven and an iceberg can't 
budge her, and I stood waiting to think how 
I'd square myself with her, feeling guilty 
enough, though I was just as fond of my 
wife as ever. All of a sudden Kate made 
a break for the counter where Flora Dono- 
van was buying a cloak.. . The clerks all 
knew Kate by this time, and the floor- 
walker chap would come on the hop-skip- 
and-a-jump and turn the shop upside down 
for her. So when she came up behind Miss 
Donovan, and pointed to three or four ex- 
pensive l\eavy cloaks and threw out a sack 
of double eagles to pay for 'em, letting 
the clerk take out what he wanted, she had 
everybody around staring at her. Flora 
included. 

I could see well enough what was in 
Kate's mind. She had seen that I was just 
a little ashamed of her, for some reason, 
and that Flora didn't think she was in her 
class. Kate wanted to show that she was 
the real thing, and a sure lady> and the 
only way she knew how to prove it was 
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to beat Flora at buying. Kate didn't ex- 
actly want to put it over her, sh^ only 
wanted to make good as the wife of Saul 
Timney. 

Flora only said : " Your wife has very 
good taste, Mr. Timney," and sailed into 
the ladles' underwear corner. Kate stuck 
to her like a burr. She was right at home 
there, and for about fifteen minutes it 
seemed like all the cash-boys in the world 
were running in and out packing away 
white things, just like Kate was a fairy 
queen giving orders. She laid down 
" medicine stones " on the counter till the 
flim-flams and thingumbobs almost dropped 
down off the shelves of themselves. I 
s'pose a man really has no business to be 
in a place like that, but I watched the two 
of 'em buy. Kate had actually got Flora 
going, and both of 'em emptied their 
sacks. Then Flora swept out, looking a 
hole through me, but never saying a word. 
I've heard afterwards that Miss Donovan 
was pretty well known to be close-fisted, 
and it must have hurt her some to let go 
of all that money, just on account of an 
Indian squaw. But the clerks behind the 
counter nearly went into fits. 

Kate came up to me and said, '* I can buy 
more things than she can, can't I ? " And 
1 said, " Sure, you can, Kate ; you could 
buy her right out of house and home ! " 

She looked a little relieved then, but I 
saw she was jealous, and the worst of it 
was, I'd given her license to be. I tried 
A to be as nice as I could, and bought her 
another necklace, and took her to see the 
kinetoscopes and let her look through the 
telescc^e at the moon, but I saw she was 
still fretting about Flora. That night I 
met a fellow from the Yukon, and I left 
Kate at the hotel and made a night of it. 
I went to bed with considerable of a head, 
and when I woke up, towards noon, Kate 
was gone. She didn't show up till the next 
day after that. I learned afterwards what 
happened. 

Kate started out bright and early to find 
Flora. She had got into a black dress 
with spangles, patent leather shoes and a 
nat as big as a penguin. She carried with 
her all the cash we had at the hotel, run- 
ning into four figures easy. The shopping 
district of San Francisco ain't such. a big 
place, after all, and Kate and Flora only 
went to the best and highest-priced stores, 
so it wasn't long before they met. 



As far as I could find out, Kate didn't 
have her hatchet out at all, this trip, but 
she was just trying to make up to Flora, 
and be nice to her and show she was ready 
to get acquainted. You can guess what 
happened. Flora tried to pass Kate, but 
Kate just stood in the aisle like a house. 
It was no use for Flora to try and snub 
her, for Kate couldn't understand the kind 
of polite slaps in the face that ladies know 
how to give. The only thing was to get 
rid of her, so Flora up and went out tlie 
front door to her carriage. 

Kate followed her out to the sidewalk. 
When Flora got in, Kate got in right along- 
side, grinning all over, showing her sack 
of gold, and trying her best to be as nice 
as she could. Flora was clean flabber- 
gasted. She didn't want to make a holy 
show of herself on the street by calling 
the police, and so she told her driver to go 
home, as the best way out of it. So they 
drove to Van Ness Avenue, Flora throwing 
conniption fits, she was so mad, and Kate 
smiling and talking Chinook, with her big 
hat on one ear. 

When they got to the house. Flora 
jumped out and loped up the steps, blaz- 
ing, and slammed the door. Kate tried to 
follow, but the tight dress and tight shoes 
were too much for her, and she fell down. 
That got Kate's mad up, and when Kate's 
good and mad she's a mule. She banged 
at the door, but no one opened. So she 
sat down on the front doorstep to wait till 
Flora came out. You know what Indians 
are. She was ready to wait all night. She 
was used to nights six months long, and 
a few hours in a San Francisco fog didn't 
worry her a bit. She took ofl* her shoes, 
and loosened her dress, and stuck to the 
mat. 

Finally Flora sent out one of the hfred 
help to drive Kate away. Kate pulled out 
one of her " medicine stones " that she had 
always found would work, and it worked 
all right. He went in with a twenty dol- 
lar gold piece and told all the rest of the 
help, and they came out one by one and got 
twenties, while Kate froze to the doorstep. 
Then Flora telephoned for the police, and 
a copper came up from the station to put 
Kate ofl* the steps. He stopped when she 
handed him the first twenty. He put up 
his club when she brought out two more, 
and went back, after telling the Donovans 
he couldn't exceed the law. 
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There she stayed till eight o'clock next 
morning, but it finally got through her 
head that Flora would never leave while 
she was there, so she decided to hide out, 
and lay for her. She went across the 
street and sat down on the steps of the 
Presbyterian church, a couple of blocks 
away, where she drew a crowd of kids and 
nurse girls, till the cop on the beat came up 
and drove *em away and collected another 
pair of twenties. 

About ten o'clock. Flora, thinking the 
coast was clear, came out and got into her 
carriage. Kate was ready for her, holding 
up her skirt in one hand and her shoes in 
the other. The carriage drove off and 
Kate fell in behind on a little trot. You 
know how Indians run; they can keep it 
up all day, and you can't get away from 
'em. Flora saw her, and made the driver 
whip up. 

There they went, lickety-split, a swell 
turn-out, with Flora yelling at the driver 
to go faster, and about half a block behind 
poor old Kate, right in the middle of the 
street, on the car-track, in dinkey open-work 
silk stockings, with her shoes in one hand, 
going like a steam engine. Her hat fell 
off as she crossed Polk Street, but Lord, 
she didn't care, she had barrels of 'em at 
the hotel. I guess they had a clear street 
all the way. It must have taken 'the crowd 
like a circus parade. 

The police never caught on till they got 
to Kearney Street, and there I was stand- 
ing, looking for my wife. A copper came 
out to nail her for a crazy woman, but I 
got there first, and bundled her into a hack. 

When we got up to our rooms she was 
so queer and strange that for a little while 
I didn't know but she had gone nutty, after 
all. She never said a word till she had 
straightened up her dress and put on her 
shoes and got out a new hat. Then she 
stood in front of a big looking-glass. Then 
she turned loose on me. 

" I want to be white and have a thin nose 
and a little waist like an American woman. 
Where can I get that? How many medi- 
cine stones will it take to make me white ? " 

" Oh, Kate," I said, *' don't talk like 
that, old girl. You're good enough for 

Then she said, " You don't like me the 
way you like that other woman. How 
me. You can't buy all that, anyway." 



many medicine stones will it take to make 
me just as if I was white? " 

Of course I told her I was just as fond 
of her as ever, but she wouldn't have it that 
way. She asked me again how much money 
it would take, and I had to tell her that the 
magic was no good for things like that 

That seemed to kind of stun her, and 
she began to mope and pine. She went 
back into her room and puttered around 
some. I didn't have the heart to follow 
her and see what she was up to. When she 
came out she had on her old loose dress 
and her moccasins. Over her head was the 
same shawl she wore when she came out 
of the Klondyke. 

** Give me my medicine stones," she said 
to me. ** I want all of them ! " 

She seemed to feel so sore, I went out 
and drew two thousand dollars in twenties 
and brought 'em to her in two sacks. She 
didn't need to tell me what was up. She 
was going back to her own country and her 
own people. She was singing the song of 
the tribe—" Death on the White Trail "— 
when I came in. I was going to stay in 
'Frisco. That was what Kate wanted, and 
what Kate wants she gets, every time, if I 
have the say-so. 

It happened there was a steamer going 
next morning, and Kate didn't leave her 
room nor speak to me till it was time to 
go down to the dock. I got her ticket and 
paid the purser to take good care of her. 
Even at the last we didn't do much talking 
— what was the use ? We both understood, 
and her people don't waste words. 

When the boat started she stood on the 
upper deck looking at me. Then, all of a 
sudden, she opened her two sacks of coin 
and began to throw the money by handfuls 
into the Bay, scattering it in shower 
after shower of gold till it was all gone. 

Well, sir, the Yukon's the place after all. 
I've blown in most all of my four hundred 
thousand, and what have I got for it ? Kate 
will wait for me, the same way she waited 
for Flora Donovan. I've got one little 
claim I hung on to when I sold out the rest, 
and I've got the fever again. As soon as 
I've had my fun out, and that won't be 
long, I'll make for the snow country. 

And some day, when Kate comes in from 
the fishing, she'll crawl into her hut and 
find me there, smoking by the fire. 



(The Forty Panalellas story continues in the July issue with the Chinatown adventures of James 
Wiswell Coffin, 3d, and the Returned Klondyker,) 
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0USTOM, based on expedience 
and the principles of elegance 
of appearance, has decreed that 
in every branch of out-of-door 
sports there are recognized 
rules and methods to be followed, the ob- 
servance of which draws the distinction 
between the expert and the novice or the 
bungler. This is true especially of what 
have been termed the " refined sports," 
those almost entirely distinct from violent 
exertion of strength or brute force, and 
dependent rather upon the judgment, the 
grace, 'and the skill of the participant. 
Based on this definition, the most refined 
of all out-of-door sports is driving. Speak- 
ing of it in its highest sense, it may be 
said to be the very antithesis of the sports 
of brawn and muscle, for a driver's capac- 
ity may be judged upon elegance of exe- 
cution alone, and to handle the reins with 
grace requires a compliance with all the 
rules of correct driving designed for safety, 
as well as for the eye. 

In these modern days of accomplish- 
ment, when even the wealthy man scorns 
to know less about his amusements than 
the men whom he pays to conduct them, 
correct driving means even more than the 
mere expertness in a refined sport. It has 



become no less than a dividing line of social 
distinction. Just as the style of a Fifth 
Avenue stage driver would bar him from 
the box seat of the millionaire's coach, 
just as the etiquette of the ballroom 
separates the well-bred from the boors, so 
the social status of the amateur driver is 
estimated on his observance of inexorable 
and prescribed driving rules. It is no less 
than the dividing line between the man 
who hesitates to appear in public unless 
he feels assured that he will not blunder, 
and the extreme type of the horseback 
rider, who sallies forth without realizing 
that unstrapped trousers' legs have an am- 
bition to climb over the knees, when astride 
a beast. It is to give an exact idea of 
driving correctly, both to the horse owner 
and to that vast number of ambitious per- 
sons desirous of being posted on every 
conceivable subject, that this illustrated 
article is written. 

It is singular, perhaps, that, although 
hundreds of men who ride horseback are 
willing to admit that they are indifferently 
accomplished in their diversion, it rarely 
happens that the man who holds reins 
from the seat of a vehicle will not imagine 
that he drives his horse as well as any one 
else could drive it, or that it occurs to him 



[Editor's Notk.— Mr. Frank Swales, whose name is signed to this article, is one of the most noted, if not the most 
noted, of livlnf^ professional driving ezp<'rts. Recognized alike in England and in this country as an authority on all 
matters pertaining to driving, his career includes the distinction of having been the instructor of many of the most famous 
whips known on either side of the Atlantic. Among Mr. Swales' pupils were the Duke of Beaufort and " Charley " Bates of 
America. Indeed, the late Charles F. Bates, known from Maine to California as the most successful prize winner and 
central attraction at every important American horse show, never had an instructor other than Mr. Swales, commonly 
known as the Father of American Coaching. Colonel De Lancey Kane, W. G. Tiffany, T. Suffern Taller, the Countess of 
Warwick, and the Earl of Hopetoun— Lord Chamberlln to her late Majesty Queen Victoria— are among the many other 
famoas pupils of the writer of this article, who is also the author of " Hands and Mouths," probably the most compact, the 
most ezhanstive, and the most thorough treatise in the literature of driving. Coming from such an authority, this maga- 
zine has little hesitation in assuring its readers that the Information set forth in this article may be accepted, not only as 
Mithoritative, but as bevond dispute.] 
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for one moment that he may be in danger 
through his ignorance. Doubtless^ no 
great art or exertion is required to sit in a 
buggy and hold the reins over an easy- 
tempered beast; but even, in this humble 
attempt at coachmanship the eye of the 
expert recognizes at once the man who is 
capable of greater things^ and the bungler 
barely able to do the little attempted. 

Even the man who is a good driver of a 
single. horse may have things to learn, for 
he may be a " foozler " when it comes to 
handling a team. But, single or pair^ 
from the moment the 
coachman picks up the 
reins and seats himself, he 
betrays to an adept his 
knowledge of the game. 
The coachman (in using 
the term* here it is meant, 
of course, in an amateur 
sense) is not merely a man 
who, with everything put aright for him, 
can -contrive to turn corners without bark- 
ing curbs, or who can manage to wend his 
way safely along a moderately frequented 
street. He should understand his carriage, 
know its component parts, and understand 
the full effects of every buckle and strap 
about his harness. Equipped with this 
knowledge, the finished 
coachman can drive any- 
thing, and drive it well, 
though even the most ex- 
pert may never hope to 
drive everything equally 
well. 

The fundamental rule 
of elegance in driving is 
to appear at ease under all 
circumstances. Confidence in one's own 
ability, and alertness born of interest 
rather than of apprehension, is the key- 
note of success. This, then, is the first 
rule of driving to be observed: Sit grace- 
fully erect, without appearing, however, to 
strain yourself; keep your elbows near 
your sides, naturally, do not pinch them 
close to the body as if they were pinioned; 
neither raise them as if you were about to 
essay a flight; the natural " happy me- 
dium " is required. 

Once in position, do not rivet your eyes 
on your beast, as if you expected him to 
bolt at any moment ; neither gaze right nor 
left, as if you were driving the traditional 
" family horse." Your horse may be 




gentle and wise enough to take you home 
and put you to bed, if necessary, but, to 
preserve a properly elegant demeanor 
while holding the reins, you must not ap- 
pear to count on this. Throughout, ap- 
pear naturally at ease, knowing that you 
are correct, though seeming unconscious of 
the fact 

Now, sitting comfortably — ^not half 

standing, as some do — pick up the reins 

in the left hand, the near rein running 

over the third joint of the forefinger and 

the far one running between and in the 

middle of the second and 

the third fingers. Grasp 

the whip in the right hand, 

and keep both hands in the 

position shown in Fig. 1. 

Always be careful to have 

both reins even in length, 

and just taut enough to 

feel the mouth of the horse 

gently. When starting off, either with a 

click or a slight touch of the whip, push 

the left hand forward a trifle, so that when 

the horse gets into his traces, and extends 

his head and neck, he will not find bimself 

checked in his attempt to start. 

Once started it may be desired to take 
a tighter or closer hold of the reins. The 
procedure is simple: re- 
tain the position of the 
reins in the left hand, put 
the right hand back of the 
left, and draw the reins 
through the fingers of the 
left hand, at the same time 
pushing the left hand for- 
ward and so letting the 
reins slip through the 
fingers until the desired shortening has 
taken place. On no account should a rein 
be held in each hand. The reason is mani- 
fest when pointed out; should the reins be 
slack when a sudden stop is imperative, it 
is impossible to shorten them when held in 
this position except by raising the hands 
high over the head — ^a position in which 
practically all the strength of the arms is 
sacrificed. 

To pull up short quickly is a simple 
matter, the principle being that of pulling 
a rope hand over hand. The* reins being 
ever in the left hand, the right is always 
free and ready to assist. Now, see Fig. 
2. Put your right hand in front of your 
left as far as it will conveniently go, and. 
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catcliiiig tte reins, ptdl toward you. But 
you may want to shorten up still more. 
In that ease, continue: keep the reins in 
the right hand ; let go with the left, at the 
same time pushing under and in front of 
the right (Fig. S), when it will be found 
that the hands are in the same position as 
when starting. 

Now it is desired to turn your horse to 
the left. Always holding the reins in the 
left hand, place the right hand over, and a 
few inches lower than the left of the near 
rein, and pull, as shown in Fig. 4. A 
nice-mouthed horse requires only a slight 

touch. The 
hand should 
be kept on 
the rein un- 
til the turn 
is made. 
Then, in 
case the 



horse turns too sharply, 
the hand is ready and 
convenient to steady the 
off rein, while if it be- 
comes necessary to pull 
up short the hand is ready 
and in position. 

Turning to the right is 
even simpler than turning 
to the left. As shown in 
Fig. 5, the right hand is simply placed 
on the off rein, the first finger projecting, 
ready to grasp the near rein, or both at the 
same time, if it becomes necessary to come 
to a sudden stop. ' If you learn to drive 
the way I have described, you will find 
it easy, safe, and stylish. 

Driving a pair is similar to driving one, 
but it requires a practical coachman to 
have his horses in the right place in front 
of his vehicle. The most important part 
of the harness of a pair is one most often 
neglected by the coachman — a proper ad- 
justment of the reins of both animals. 
Seldom, if ever, are the outside, or draft 
reins, out of adjustment. But frequently 
the coupling reins, the inner ones, are im- 
properly affixed. It must be borne in 
mind that even if two horses are exactly 
alike both in height and length, yet the 
neck of one animal may be shorter than 
that of his mate, or one of the horses may 
arch his neck more sharply than the other. 




thus bringing the nose nearer the chest, 
and necessitating a careful adjustment of 
the inner reins so as to assure equal pres- 
sure on the mouths of both animals when 
the reins are drawn taut. 

The driving of the single and the pair 
having been considered, the next in order 
are the tandem and the four. Frequently 
it has been remarked, " It is harder to 
drive a tandem than a four." Driving a 
tandem and driving four are .similar only 
in regard to holding the reins, just as are 
driving single and driving a pdir. Under 
no circumstances am I willing to admit 
that, conditions being equal, it is harder 
to manage two horses than it is four. I ^ 
know several excellent tandem drivers who 
could not handle a four, but I have yet to 
find the good four-horse coachman who 
cannot drive tandem. The difference be- 
tween the two styles of driving is perfectly 
manifest. In the case of a tandem there is 
no danger of a leader 
kicking over the bars, or 
\NX\ a wheeler getting a leg 
across a pole; neither is 
there a three-ton weight 
to steady downhill, or a 
brake to be applied every 
every now and then, not 
to mention a dozen or 
so of precious lives en- 



trusted to 
your hand. 
Being 
ready to 
proceed on 
your drive, 
you stand 
at the off side of the wheeler and take the 
lead reins in the right hand, the near rein 
on top. Then take up the wheel reins in 
the left hand, one each side of the second 
finger, the near rein on top between the 
first and second fingers (Fig. 6). Now 
place the reins in the left hand, as shown 
in Fig. 7, and stand back a trifle, estimat- 
ing an allowance of reins, so that when 
you are mounted on your box seat the slack 
will be as near as possible to the required 
length when ready to start. You must 
now prepare to rid your left hand of the 
reins, for you will need it in mounting to 
your box seat. Slip the reins from the 
left hand into the right, as you see th 
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shown in Fig. 8. It will be observed there 
that the near lead is on top^ and that the 

near wheel 
and the off 
wheel are 
lying to- 
gether, the 
near wheel 
and off 
lead reins 
be twe'en 
the second 
and the third fingers. You are now ready ' 
to mount to the box seat, where, once in 
position, the reins are to be resumed in the 
left hand, as shown in Fig. 9- 

When ready to start, take the two wheel 

reins in 
the middle 
finger of 
the left 
hand, get- 
tin g the 
re quired 
length just 
enough to 
feel the horse's mouth (Fig 10) keep- 
ing the lead reins between the two bottom 
fingers of the right hand. Now you are 
ready to start, dropping the hands, of 
course, to allow for the extension of the 

horses in 
their traces. 
You wish 
to make a 
short turn 
to the left 
— consult 
Fig. 11— 
shorten the 
near lead 
rein by taking hold a few inches below the 
left hand with the bottom part of the right 
hand, at the same time drawing it toward 
you, over the left hand, which should be 
pushed forward at the same time, until it 

forms a 
loop (Fig. 
12); then 
press the 
thumb 
down tight 
to hold it 
firm till 
the turn is 
made and the horse wants his head. Raise 
the thumb, and the rein will nm straight 






again. Wl^le doing this have the right 
hand ready on the off rein to prevent, if 
necessary, 
the wheeler 
t u r n i ng 
short. As 
seen in 
Fig. 13, 
when mak- 
ing a turn 
toward the 

right, the off rein is looped, and the right 
hand is at liberty and at the same time 
ready to catch hold of the near reins. 
When merely pulling near or off side the 
road, to avoid obstacles or a passing ve- 
h i cl e, a 
touch of 
the right 
hand on 
the lead 
rein will 
be all that 
is neces- 
sary, keep- 
i n g the 
right hand 
on the rein 
until the obstacle is passed. It might per- 
haps be necessary to turn the wheeler off, 
as well as the leader, in case the latter does 
not follow properly. In that case, take 
hold of the 
two reins 
at the same 
time, while 
pulling to 
the near 
side (Fig. 
14), and 
take hold 

of the reins as in Fig. 1 5, when pulling to 
off side — ^but always remember never to 
separate the reins or to allow them to slip 
between the fingers. 

Never 
attempt to 
turn short 
without 
having the 
leader well 
in hand; 
should the 
animal be 
a free-goer 

and his traces taut he would be apt to 
swing the wheeler too quickly, and per- 
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haps throw him to the ground. Going 
downhill the lead reins must be shortened 
so that the lead traces are slack; every 
ounce pulled by the leader going downhill 

means a 
pound more 
for the 
wheeler to 
hold back. 

I f the 
hill is a 
short one^ it 
is enough 
to take the lead reins in the right hand 
(without separating them^ as seen in Fig. 
16) and to pull them toward you, and to 
" steady the leaders," but it is not safe to 
have the right hand engaged for too long 
a time, as it would be awkward should the 
leader stumble or a sudden turn to either 
side of the road become necessary. When 
coming to the brow of a 
long hill or before making 
a short turn, therefore, it 
is best to take the lead 
reins from the left hand 
with the two under fingers 
of the right hand (Fig. 
17); then pull toward 
you, at the same time 
pushing the left hand for- 
ward (Fig. 18), and placing the lead reins 
in the left hand again, in the former posi- 
tion, excepting that the lead reins are 
shorter. 

It may now be desirable to take the 
wheeler back a trifle. If so, take the lead 
reins in the right hand; with the thumb 
and upper finger grasp the wheel reins 
from behind the left hand, at the same 

time push- 
in g this 
hand for- 
ward (Fig. 
19) until 
the neces- 
sary amount 
of slack has 
been taken 
up ; then 
drop the 
lead reins 
into their 
former position. Hills present no difficul- 
ties if these directions are followed. 

Except in the manner of holding the 
reins immediately before mounting to the 



box seat, the rules for correct tandem driv- 
ing and correct four-in-hand driving are 
practically the same. The sole difference 
is readily pointed out, and its reason must 
be m an i- 
fest. Hold- 
in g the 
reins in 
your left 
hand as 
you have 
seen in Fig. 
7 (before. 

you transfer them to the right hand, after 
which you climb to the driver's seat), take 
hold of the two off reins and pull them 
out and transfer them to the right hand 
(Fig 20), allowing just enough slack so 
that when seated all four reins will be of 
equal length. 

These are the principles of correct and 
elegant driving. But do 
not think that when you 
have learned to hold your 
reins and to make turns, 
and to come home safe 
after your first drive that 
you have been graduated. 
For more than twenty 
years I have driven about 
every conceivable descrip- 
tion of vehicle, yet every time I go out I 
find some little obstacle in the way, or 
some new, though trifling, manoeuver which 
requires some new move on my part that I 
have never before been called upon to ex- 
ercise. Nine times out of ten the owners 
of famous teams drive them; in fact, the 
costly animals are kept, because to drive 
them is an amusement for the owner. In 
most cases of tandem or four-in-hand the 
gentleman 
himself 
calls at the 
stable for 
his horses, 
his coach- 
man being 
unable to 
handle the 
fo u r- in- 
hand. 

There is 
much else to be told regarding the splendid 
" turnouts " with which the people pretty 
much all over this country have become 
familiar — ^too much, in fact, to be told 
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here. But the subject of the correct man- or other substitute^ he can in a single sit- 
ner of holding the reins has been exhausted ting obtain a correct idea of how he should 
here, for all except the six-in-hand — com- and how he should not guide his horses^ if 




fT(^.20 



paratively a rare occurrence; and if the he has any, or expects some day to have 
reader will follow the instructions and the them, either in the country or the crowded 
accompanying diagrams, using either reins, drives of a city park or fashionable resort 



Resignation 

By ALFRED SLADE 



The April sun shines in your eyes. 

Though the day is dull and dying; 
The scent of the summer hides in your hair, 

Though the winter wind is sighing; 
And the blush of the autumn yet brightens your cheek. 

Though the fields are all faded and gray ; 
And the snow of your bosom is ice on your heart. 

Be the year at December or May. 



What matter that your lips be red. 

If they be not bent for kissing? 
What beauty have your sparkling eyes, 

'If the soft love-light be missing.^ 
And why should I care, that your face is so fair. 

If you always disdain what I sing.'* 
There are others than you, who will smile when I woo. 

And so — I will wait for the Spring! 
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"N^ AJOR BROWN sat in his library, 
II II ^^^^^'^g savagely upon the end of 
' ' his half-smoked cigar, and with 

eyebrows contracted gazed through the 
half -open window. At no time an overly 
pleasant man, on this particular morning 
the Major was unduly unpleasant. The 
beautiful bit of Kentucky scenery, peep- 
ing in upon him through the half-open 
window, flooded as it was with bright Ken- 
tucky sunshine, the softness of the balm- 
laden breezes, the singing of the birds, the 
blueness of the skies, all were lost upon the 
Major. 

As he chewed violently on his cigar, 
pulled fiercely at his mustache and ran his 
fingers through the sparse growth of iron- 
gray hair that drew a meager sustenance 
from his well-shaped head, through that 
head the question " How.^ How.^ How.'* " 
was rushing like a race-horse. 

The Major himself was like a race-horse, 
of which he owned several. He went into 
everything with a race-horse celerity; 
jumped at a conclusion with a race-horse 
propensity. And, although his will and 
determination were of the indomitable 
kind, he lacked the quality of calm de- 
liberation. The Major was the style of 
man who could make both friends and ene- 
mies, who could be true as steel to those 
friends, and who could hate his enemies 
as the proverbial Satan hates the prover- 
bial holy water. 

There was a great deal of race-horse- 
ness in the Major, and he had raced to suc- 
cess in life, to which his handsome house 
and well-kept lawns bore testimony. In 
the days of war and bloodshed, he had 
proved himself a veritable " war boss," 
while in the days of peace he had become 
a famous lawyer and a noted journalist. 
The Major was a man of mark and merit 
in his community. So, when a dissatisfied 
faction of his party looked around for a 



man to " run against Colonel Wharton," 
the regular nominee, they tendered the 
candidacy to Major Bums, and he, with 
his race-horseness, raced into the fight. 

No two men in all Kentucky hated one 
another as did the Major and Colonel 
Wharton. For years they had been the 
bitterest of enemies, and only the watch- 
ful eye of destiny kept them from facing 
and emptying their revolvers at one an- 
other on some Kentucky greensward. 
When the Major entered the fight for the 
legislature, he did so, not only to help 
defeat what he considered a corrupt polit- 
ical machine, but also to prove himself 
against his enemy. 

That the contest was going to be a close 
one, both factions conceded, but the great 
bone of contention was the Seventeenth 
Division, comprising the pretty town of 
Collingswood ; for in that division both 
candidates resided, and each man, no mat- 
ter how other divisions might go, was de- 
termined to beat his rival by a majority 
in the " Seventeenth," and show the other 
how his neighbors regarded him — and to- 
morrow was election day. The Major 
was determined to beat the Colonel, but 
how ? How ? How } 

For the Colonel was spending money 
right and left. The Major was not The 
Colonel was willing to pay cash for sup- 
port at the polls. The Major refused to. 
Despite all the entreaties of the members 
of his faction, the Major refused to ask a 
single man to sell his manhood. For, de- 
spite his many faults, the Major was an 
honorable man — and that was decidedly 
against him in politics. The Major knew 
it, too. 

So he chewed his cigar and contracted 
his brows and gazed out of the window 
upon the lawn, where his only daughter 
Belle was playing tennis with young Dan 
Hardie, and, as her golden head came very 
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close to Dan's, the Major frowned deep 
and darkly. 

" Confound the fellow ! " he muttered. 
" He has the audacity to make love to 
Belle ! " For the Major was a proud man, 
and his greatest source of pride was his 
daughter. She was all his dear, dead wife 
had left him, and he had been faithful to 
the trust. She had been sent to school and 
college; she had gone away a little girl, 
and had come back a beautiful woman, with 
her gentle mother's hair and eyes, but with 
her father's indomitable will ; they had dis- 
covered that hereditary trait at Vassar. 
And almost at " her heels " had arrived 
young Dan Hardie, whom the faculty of 
Yale had requested to leave, because of his 
incapacity to study anything save how to 
get himself into and out of every conceiv- 
able kind of scrape. He had returned 
home in supposedly deep disgrace. He 
bore it very well, however; his six feet of 
physique did not bend beneath the load, 
and his handsome face was not careworn in 
the least. 

" Handsome Dan," as they called him 
in Collingswood, was popular with every- 
body excepting the Major. The Major 
disliked him on principle; he was far too 
fond of Belle, and Belle of him to suit the 
Major. 

Outside on the lawn Belle's head was 
very close to Dan's, and the Major, who 
was still staring at them, was feeling and 
looking like a summer squall, for distance 
lends deception to the view. 

" The scoundrel! " the Major was say- 
ing. " He is actually — actually kissing 
Belle in broad daylight — on my lawn, 
too ! " Another time he would have gone 
out and kicked Dan over the fence; but 
Dan was a voter, he lived in the Seven- 
teenth, he had friends, too, so the Major 
desisted until after election. - Politics 
would eventually calm the Major, if he 
would only let it. 

Now the truth was, that no matter how 
much he might have so desired to kiss the 
bow-like lips so near his own, Dan was 
guilty of no such imprudence. Belle was 
saying, in a low voice, " I think papa is in 
the library now, Dan ! " And Dan was 
saying, "I'll go in and have it over!" 
And Belle was saying, " I'll go with you ! " 
while at the same moment a boy was 
ushered into the dark presence of the Ma- 
jor bearing a note, which the Major opened 



with fingers that moved like the legs of a 
race-horse. He read: 

"Dear Maj^r: I am afraid we're up 
against it in the Seventeenth. For Heav- 
en's sake put some money into circulation. 
The colored vote will save you. Yours, 

" Arnold." 

No wonder the Major swore after the 
boy, and kicked the pup that had sneaked 
into the library and was chewing on his 
slipper, and shook his fist in the direction 
of the handsome home of Colonel Wharton, 
to be seen looming up in the distant sun- 
shine. The Major was vexed! Vexed! 
Vexed! And to make matters worse, just 
then Belle came into the library with a 
tennis racket in her hand, followed by Dan 
Hardie with a tennis racket in his hand, 
and an easy familiarity in his manner. 

The shapely arms of Belle were thrown 
around the Major's neck, " Oh, you dear 
old papa, you ! " And her golden head 
was nestling next his of iron-gray. " You 
just can't guess what we're here for! 
Guess, papa ! " 

The Major, however, showed not the 
slightest inclination " to guess " ; he re- 
ceived the dainty caresses with the stolidity 
and grufFness of a bear. 

" You're the sweetest, dearest old papa 
in the world ! " said the silver voice of 
Belle. 

" Yes ! Yes ! I know ! " said the Ma- 
jor, coming down hard on the end of his 
unlighted cigar. 

" And Dan has come to tell you — that 
is, to ask you something," said the silver 
voice. 

The Major stiffened and gruffened in an 
instant. " Well, young man } " The Ma- 
jor turned his eagle-like eyes upon the 
manly form of the ex-student Dan met 
them squarely, though he reddened just a 
little. 

"- Major, I love Belle," he began. 

" Oh, vou do, eh.^ " broke in the Major. 
"So^do i. Whatof it.?^" 

" I want to marry her," said the straight- 
forward, handsome Dan. 

" Never! " The Major's voice sounded 
like a clap of thunder. " Never ! I have 
spent too much money on her to trust her 
with the likes of you, Dan Hardie. You, 
sent home from college in disgrace to 
sponge upon your uncle! Yon, a man 
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without a prospect or a cent ! You have a 
hard cheeky sir ! " The Major looked his 
very sternest. 

But Dan had faced steim men before 
up at Yale, sterner men by far than the 
M&jor, and he did not mind it. But Belle 
withdrew her arms from her father's neck, 
and said: 

" Oh, papa ! " While a tear made each 
blue eye glisten, admiration made those 
tears shine like a pair of diamonds, for 
Dan, not the least excited nor abashed, 
smiled serenely on the Major. 

" What you say is partly true, sir," he 
began coolly. " Most fellows get some- 
thing to live for first, and live afterward. 
My prospects are as good as most men's, 
sir." 

" What are they.^ " growled the Major. 

" I've plenty of muscle, considerable 
nerve, and a small quantity of brains, sir. 
What more does a man need } " the ex- 
student inquired, shifting his tennis racket. 

" Bah ! " shouted the Major. *' Go prove 
yourself a man ! Go do something ! " 

" Tell me what to do." Dan tossed his 
racket on a chair and strode toward the 
Major. "Tell me what to do!" His 
voice assumed the ring of a command. 

The Major's eye fell on the recently re- 
ceived note. " Go win the Seventeenth 
for me ! " he said sarcasticaUy. 

" If I win it, would you let me marry 
BeUe ? " Dan actually laid his hand upon 
the Major's shoulder, and gazed earnestly 
into the Major's face. " Would you say 
yes ? " repeated Dan, closing his fingers in 
a way that made the " war boss " wince. 

The Major hesitated. Then two white 
arms twined round his neck, a face bent 
over his, and a silver voice said, " Say 
yes, papa." 

" What, give my daughter for the Sev- 
enteenth! " roared the Major. 

** No, sir, give her because I prove a 
a man," said Dan. 

*' Give your daughter because she wants 
to be given. Say yes, papa." Belle's 
white arms tightened round his neck, 
Belle's warm breath fanned his cheek. 
Belle's blue eyes shone in his. " Say yes, 
papa." 

The Major unknotted his brows, and 
said '* yes," reluctantly, for he was won- 
dering how Dan could do it. Dan caught 
his hand and squeezed it till it ached, then 
strode out into the bright sunshine. Belle 



gave him a kiss and ran, laughing, after 
Dan. The Major managed to work his 
features into a smile, and even winked at 
his reflection in the mirror. Then he 
thought of Colonel AVharton and recom- 
menced chewing on his cigar. 

Outside, upon a bench away from the 
Major's sweep of vision Dan and Belle 
were seated. 

"I'm glad he said yes," said the silver 
voice. " Aren't you, Dan } " 

" Yes," said Dan, but his features were 
not very expressive of gladness. 

"I know it's all fixed," sighed Belle. 
Her confidence in Dan was boundless. 

" Look here ! " said Dan. " Belle, I am 
not going to deceive you. It's not all fixed. 
Your father has made himself unpopular, 
and it will not be easy for him to lick 
Colonel Wharton; and, what's more, he 
knows it. That's why he said, * Go win 
the Seventeenth.' He asks me to do what 
he can't do himself." 

" Poor papa," sighed Belle. 

" And," continued Dan, " it can be done. 
I don't say I can't do it." 

" I know you can ! I know you can ! " 
broke in Belle. 

" But it will take money," said Dan re- 
flectively, " and I haven't a cent." Dan 
turned his pockets inside out to prove his 
assertion. "If I'd thought it would have 
been any use I'd have braced him for a 
loan. But it wouldn't. He won't spend 
money on the fight, and it's queering him. 
If he'd let me show the color of his cash 
I'd win the Seventeenth hands down. I 
must have money if I'm going to do any- 
thing. Hang money ! " Dan lighted a 
cigarette. 

" Stay here a minute," said Belle. She 
arose and sped toward the house. 

" Now what the deuce is she up to } " 
said the ex-student, looking after her. 

He soon learned, for in a moment she 
returned, blushing a little and holding in 
her hand a dainty little purse. 

" I have a little money of my own," she 
said, and emptied the contents of the purse 
on Dan's broad palm. 

He counted it, then burst out laughing. 
" Fifty cents ! " he cried. " Win the Seven- 
teenth with fifty cents ! Ho ! ho ! Here, 
Belle, buy candy with it," and he put the 
money back in her hand. 

Belle blushed a little, laughed a little, 
then burst into tears. 
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'* You said m-money would win, and it's 
all I have," she sobbed. 

" Now look here ! " Dan said, putting 
his arm around her. " You quit that, or 
I'll do something desperate." 

There was no deception this time; he 
kissed her, and the Major didn't see it, for 
he was still chewing on his badly mutilated 
cigar — Belle and Dan and matrimony had 
gone out of the Major's head; he was in 
politics again. 

There was silence on the bench for a 
long time. After a while Belle's arms 
stole silently round Dan's neck. " You'll 
take the fifty cents, won't you, Dan.^ " 

" Yes, Belle, I'll take it." Dan put it 
in his pocket. 

" Because I want you to win. You know 
I do. Because, Dan, I l-love you," said 
Belle. 

The little affair between the two had 
gone too far for the Major, elected or un- 
elected, to trifle with. 

Later in the day Dan might have been 
seen walking about Collingswood, rattling 
fifty cents, and asking himself the question 
he now shared with the Major, ** How? 
How? How? " 

Suddenly he stopped before a small 
shop. Outside was hanging an old gaso- 
line lamp, and thereon was tied a sign 
which announced it was " Fore Sail." 

"Why not?" he said, as if suddenly 
impressed. " I've done it before." 

" How much for the lamp? " he called 
to the shop-keeper. 

*' Twendy ccnds." 

" I'll take it if you fill it with gasoline," 
said Dan, rattling his change with vigor. 

The music of the money was not lost 
upon its owner. He agreed with alac- 
rity, for he'd found the lamp upon a lot; 
it leaked, but he had fixed it up with putty. 
Dan took the lamp away with him. Still 
later in the day he begged a dry-goods box, 
and later still, for the sum of twenty-five 
cents he engaged the services of a young 
darky with a banjo. The remaining five 
cents he spent in fireworks for his pro- 
posed campaign — and bought a pack of 
cigarettes. 

That evening Dan and the darky set up 
the dry-goods box in front of the post-of- 
fice, the most pretentious portion of Col- 
lingswood. They fixed the lamp upon a 
pole, and nailed the pole to the box; upon 



the box they put two chairs. The lamp 
was lighted, and in its yellow glare Dan 
and the darky sat down, side by side. 

The ban jo. played the introduction to an 
old plantation melody, the darkey's voice 
rang out clear and strong, joined by the 
heavier tenor of Dan. " The sun shines: 
bright on mah ole Kentucky home," they 
sang. 

A number of i>eople had gathered be- 
fore the singing began; a number more 
gathered as soon as it began. It was not 
the singing that attracted them, it was the 
announcement of this latest escapade of 
Dan Hardie. 

** Dan Hardie's sittin' on a dry-goods 
box, singin' songs with a nigger," was the 
cry. 

"Where?" 

" Up by the post-office." 

In a very short time fully one thousand 
persons were gathered around that box. 
AVhite folks were there, colored folks were 
there — ^yes, all Collingswood was there, 
including Belle and the Major. Curiosity 
knows no law. 

The music stopped. Dan arose, took 
off his hat and bowed. " Ladies and gen- 
tlemen," he began. 

" 'Rah for Dan Hardie ! " somebody 
shouted, and several cheers were given. 

Dan bowed again. " In this, the clos- 
ing hour of the campaign, I come before 
you to speak in the interest of Major 
Burns for the Legislature." 

"'Rah for the Major!" yelled a con- 
stituent, and far back in the crowd a pair 
of blue eyes danced and a silver voice 
joined in the wildly given cheer. 

The flash of those blue eyes was not 
lost on Dan. They fired him until his 
blood tingled, until words rushed from him 
that swayed the crowd as the wind sways 
the branches. Cheer after cheer burst 
from the people as he poured forth his 
flood of silvery Southern eloquence. They 
had never heard a man make the effort of 
his life before, they^ didn't know it was in 
Dan. However, they knew it up in Yale. 

But Dan was not to have it all alone. 
Colonel Wharton and his friends saw 
danger, and attempted to break up the 
meeting. Down the street they came, 
Wharton leading. A flaming transpar- 
ency said, " Fote for Colonel Wharton," 
The men in line were howling^ and Jh^ 
band was playing " Dixi^," 
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Above the din rang the voice of the 
orator, " For honest purpose, not for po- 
litical intrigue ! " 

" Drown him out ! " yelled Wharton. 

The band blew a frightful blast. Then 
the crowd hissed and groaned until 
Wliarton, seeing a new danger, ordered 
it to stop. The orator, however, was 
going on, and again in Colonel Wharton's 
ears rang the distasteful sound of cheer 
on cheer for Major Burns. But to those 
cheers there were suddenly added shrieks 
of terror. " Look out ! Look out ! A 
mad bull I " was the cry. 

The animal came rushing onward with 
lowered head and flashing eyes. jMen and 
women, some paralyzed with fear, some 
trampling on each other to escape the sud- 
den fury, filled the air with cries. 

" Shoot him ! ** some one cried. In- 
stantly a dozen pistols gleamed in the red 
light. 

" For God's sake, don't fire ! Leave him 
to me ! " Dan's powerful voice rang out 
like a bell. The gasoline lamp went down 
and out with a crash, the pole was 
wenched loose; in another moment the 
people saw in the white moonlight Dan 
standing, pole in hand, and rushing toward 
him came the powerful, frantic beast. 
When the bull was almost upon him Yale's 
crack athlete stepped nimbly aside; he 
thrust the pole between the animal's fore- 
legs, the bull tripped and fell heavily; there 



was a flash and a report. Colonel Whar- 
ton shot the brute, shot his own property. 
The bull belonged to Colonel Wharton. 

Wharton offered Dan his hand, but Dan 
stepped back, and every ear in the crowd 
caught his words, " Colonel Wharton, you 
loosed your bull to break up this meeting! 
You shot him for effect! If I did the 
right thing I'd send you where they need 
no legislature ! " 

" You lie ! " screamed Wharton, leveling 
his still smoking weapon. 

Dan faced him as coolly as he h&d the 
Major earlier in the day. "Shoot!" he 
said. " Shoot, and to-morrow your crew 
will have to vote for your corpse." 

The Colonel lowered his gun, while 
cheer on cheer burst out upon the air. 

There were heart-to-heart talks in Col- 
lingswood that night between wives and 
husbands, maidens and lovers. White and 
black voted Dan a hero, and up to Heaven 
went more than one petition, " God bless 
Dan Hardie ! " 

Dan won the white vote, Dan won the 
colored vote, Dan won all Collingswood. 
The next day the Major won by a plural- 
ity of two thousand, for there was a land- 
slide in the Seventeenth; he carried it by 
over nine hundred. 

And he kei>t his word. Dan and Belle 
were married the day before the Major 
took his seat in the Legislature. 
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Photographing 

From a Balloon 

By W. N. JENNINGS 



My camera had been in all sorts of queer places ; had groped its way along damp^ 
chilly coal-mine gang- ways; stood with uncertain feet on the slimy bed of the Dela- 
ware River, eighty feet below the surface, and blinked its glass eye at brawny 
workers in the stifling caisson ; caught the whiiF of opium in underground " China- 
town," and once was almost struck by a stray thunderbolt while trying to capture the 
autograph of Jupiter. 

But it still had aspirations, and would be satisfied with nothing short of a trip to 
cloudland. 

It would seem a simple matter to take good photographs from a balloon — Prof. 
Samuel A. King, the veteran aeronaut, to whom we broached the subject, gave little 
encouragement. He said that the best photographs he had seen were made from 
the car of one of his balloons held captive over Boston Harbor, in the old " wet 
plate " days. All others looked flat and weak. " Something goes wrong with dry 
plates and films up aloft " was his concluding remark ; but he consented to allow the 
author to make a balloon trip with him for the purpose of experiment. 



Point Breeze, Philadelphia, Oil Works and Baseball Ground j uken from height of five hundred feet 
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Copyright by W. A. Jinnings. Jyeprodu^tJ. by f><rmiitioH 

Balloon view of Girard College, FhiUdclphia ; taken from a point about one mile high, and showing practicability 
of balloon photography for war purposes. Delaware River in distance 



Copyright by ^y . ^, . Jennings. Kept educed by ptrmnsicn 

"Walloon view of Fairmount Waterworks, Philadelphia. Lemon Hill Observatory, in left foreground, stands near 
house once owned by Robert Morris. Building in middle distance. is City Hall. Delaware River eight 
miles distant. Schuylkill River in foreground. Height of balloon, one mile. 
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Balloon view of Philadelphia, looking up Broad Street toward the north. City Hall in distance. Observe haze 
caused by smoke of bituminous coal. Taken from height of about one and a half miles 



Balloon view of new Henley Regatta Course on the Schuylkill River, Philadelphia. Naphtha launch moving 
about eighteen miles an hour. This is said to be the first photograph to show that ripples precede as well 
as follow a vessel 
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An examination of photographs in Pro- 
fessor King's collection revealed the cause 
of flatness and weakness in over exposure, 
and in the fact that they were taken at the 
wrong time of the day. In photograph- 
ing on the ground, objects are mostly 
illuminated by reflection. But the land- 
scape, as viewed from a balloon basket 
on a clear day, is all bathed in brilliant 
s unlight. 
Hence, but 
a V e r y 
brief ex- 
p o s u r e 
should be 
made, and 
a minute 
"stop" may 
be employ- 
ed in the 
lens. In 
order to 
avoid "flat- 
ness," bal- 
loon photo- 
graphs 
should be 
taken j ust 
after sun- 
rise, or be- 
fore sun- 
set, thus 
gaining re- 
lief in the 
high -lights 
by shadow 
contrast. 

The usu- 
al practice 
of pointing 
the lens 
s t r ai ght 
downward 

through a Prof. Samud A. King, aeronaut, and W. 
hole in the New Jersey, after an all-night voyage 

b^i.4.^^ ^r seven miles 

ottom oi 

the balloon basket gives an unnatural ef- 
fect, more like a map than a panorama. 
The camera should be held almost hori- 
zontally, with the " swing-back " in a ver- 
tical plane, in order to secure a pleasing 
picture without distortion. This is quite 
possible, as the horizon line always ap- 
pears to be on the level with the cam- 
era, no matter to what height the balloon 
ascends, a long focus lens having a " flat 
field " being the only requisite. Realiz- 



ing that only one focal plane will be ena- 
ployed, it is well to mark on the camera 
bed the focus of a distant object — ^the 
moon, for instance — being sure to clamp 
the camera firmly at that point just pre- 
vious to the celestial journey, also to have 
a plate in place and the shutter " set," as 
one is apt to overlook such simple matters 
when " up aloft " in the balloon car. 

A tripod 
is not ne- 
c e s s ary ; 
the camera 
may be 
rested on 
the edge of 
the balloon 
basket, and 
a short 
wait will 
bring the 
desired 
"view" 
within the 
angle of 
the lens, 
as the bal- 
loon a p - 
pears to be 
stationary, 
and the 
landscape 
revolving. 

Shoul d 
there be 
other pas- 
sengers, it 
is neces- 
sary to ob- 
tain not 
only com- 
plete ab- 
sence of 

N. Jennings landing near Long Branch, body move- 
firom Philadelphia ; distance about eighty- ment at the 

moment of 
the snap-shot, but also silence, as even so 
small a matter as the human voice sets the 
car in vibration. Since every body of 
water below gleams like burnished silver, 
a " double-coated " non-halation plate is 
found essential. The best balloon photo- 
graphs thus far have been made at half- 
past six in the evening after a period of 
rainy weather; then the air was clear and 
the details of scenery, from ten to twenty 
miles away, were revealed. 
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A Honeymoon Pilgrimage 

'the True Experiences of Two Toung Americans in Cottage England 
By EDWARD N. MARSHALL 



Philippa looked at me saucily and said^ 
"Why not England?" 
."Why not?" I echoed. "Well, of 
course being feminine, it is your privilege 
to be absurd and make tantalizing, impos- 
sible suggestions." 

Perhaps I was a little ruffled, but this 
question of where to spend our honeymoon 
was a serious one, and the situation was 
complicated because the sum at our dis- 
posal was not a large one. The firm, how- 
ever, had come out handsomely and given 
me four-months' leave of absence with a 
continuance of salary, and we longed to do 
something out of the ordinary, something 
quite different from what thousands of 
other young married people might do. 

" England," repeated Philippa sweetly. 
" Yes, England. Now you are a man, 
and undoubtedly it is your privilege to be 
superior and to look scornfully upon what 
I am about to propose; but, let me tell 
you," with emphasis, " this is something I 
have been thinking of for a long time ; but 
I would not speak of it until I could find 
proofs that it is practical. Proofs ! Here 
they are ! " and with an air of triumph she 
deposited on the wide arms of my Morris 
chair a miscellaneous assortment of books 
and papers. 

" What are they ? " said I helplessly. 

" I shall explain," and Philippa seated 
herself comfortably on a hassock at my feet. 



" We will rent a cosy, tiny, furnished 
cottage in some beautiful, out-of-the-way 
comer of England^ and live economically, 
just by ourselves." 

"Explain some more," I ventured ten- 
tatively. 

" The first thing that put it into my 
head," she continued, " was reading in 
' Going Abroad ? ' by Robert Luce — ^this is 
it — that small furnished houses are to be 
had over there for short periods, and at 
extremely low prices. Next I found an- 
other book, ' Hired Furnished,' which tells 
all about it, and gives the experiences of 
two Americans who rented cottages in dif- 
ferent parts of England, paying only ten 
and fifteen shillings a week — ^which I 
needn't tell you, would be about two dollars 
and a half, and three dollars and seventy- 
five cents a week." 

" Thank you," I interpolated meekly. 

" Then," exultantly, " I found stray 
copies of the English papers filled with 
advertisements of just such little houses. 
The Church Times has a column and a 
lialf every week, the Lady, pages, with a 
few reproductions from photographs of 
cottages * To be let, furnished.' Prices ? 
AVhy, they are all prices. Only think, we 
might live together, you and I in a thatched 
cottage! " 

I admitted that the idea had its charms. 
" But is it practical ? " said I, " and what 
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steps could we take to find a suitable cot- 
tage?" 

Philippa was armed at every point. 

'* Advertise ahead in English papers. 
First of all, choose a locality. / should 
think Hampshire or Devon might be most 
beautiful. Say exactly what you want, 
and advertise freely. Then we shall find 
a budget of answers awaiting us when we 
get there, and we can go into London lodg- 
ings for a week, while we are looking them 
over and deciding upon the best." 

It seemed feasible. We put our heads 
together and concocted 
the following advertise- 
ment, modeled strictly 
on the lines of those we 
read in the English 
papers, for we must not 
betray our nationality 
if we would have the 
lowest figures quoted. 
" Required, for short 
period, small, old-fash- 
ioned, furnished cottage 
in picturesque locality. 
Must have ga rden. 
Hants, Devon or Corn- 
wall preferred. Mod- 
erate rent. Photos will 
be carefully returned." 

The next day I 
hunted up an advertis- 
ing agency, and laid out 
five dollars for inser- 
tions in London dailies, 
in the Church Times, 
and also in one or two 
smaller, local papers ^'i^ ' '^ ^ ^^ 
suggested by the agent. ** « Why not 

Steamship tickets 
were still to be secured at winter rates, 
while our return passage on the last July 
sailing came just within the intermediate 
summer fare, thus bringing the total cost 
of the ocean voyage to a minimum. 

Then we were married and sailed away 
in a shower of rice. Now comes the story 
of our English experiences. 

Philippa, wise maid, had called upon all 
of her traveled friends for addresses of 
reliable and not too expensive London 
lodgings and boarding-houses. In the 
somewhat dingy precincts of Upper Baker 
Street we found one of the latter; clean 
and eminently respectable. What if our 
bedroom was up dizzy flights and com- 



manded a view of chimney-pots exclu- 
sively. We paid but two guineas for both, 
and that included everything — ^lunch ex- 
cepted. Breakfast was served from the 
sideboard, true English fashion, and an 
appetizing dinner " from the joint " at 
night. 

We collected our budget of answers — 
there were something over a himdred all 
told — and held solemn conclave by candle- 
li.ght. 

Philippa is ardently imaginative, and 
longed to live, for a time, at least, under a 
roof of thatch. Here 
was our opportunity — 
a thatched cottage in 
the very center of the 
" New Forest," that an- 
cient, romantic pleasure 
ground of Norman 
kings; four rooms, scul- 
lery, usual offices, six- 
teen shillings (four dol- 
lars) a week. What 
could we ask more.^ 

We had some brief 
correspondence in re- 
gard to this "Ivy Cot- 
tage," and decided upon 
it for our first venture. 
In the meantime we 
were investing lavishly 
in sixpenny guide 
books, looking up dif- 
ferent localities and 
answering other prom- 
ising letters, for our 
plan was to spend a 
month in each of 
England?*** four small furnished 

houses. 
Dailsham village is on the Dart. We 
found a passing but alluring mention of it 
in a guide book, and were inclined to en- 
gage, for the month of May, the tiny cot- 
tage offered there, old-fashioned enough 
for even Philippa, who scoffs at anything 
more modern than Westminster Abbey and 
the Tower. 

Pelporro, too, attracted us, and the ex- 
fisherman's cottage, perched high above the 
picturesque harbor, and furnished " suit- 
able for the gentry," as the letter said, 
might do for June. 

For July — but Philippa said, ** What is 
the use of planning so far ahead? Wait 

till Julv comes." # ^ ^ ^ i ^ 
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'* ' Hivy Cottage, tir/ announced the driver 

Our week in London ended, we left its 
fog and smoke for the green fields await- 
ing us beyond, with their first welcome 
signs of spring, earlier than our own, ap- 
pearing on every side. 

The last stage of our journey was made 
atop a lumbering omnibus along the fine, 
old, level stretch of road that leads be- 
tween great elms to Lyndhurst village, 
typically English with its old-time inns, 
the Swan and the Lamb. Before the first 
a painted swan floats gracefully upon a 
liquid we fear but little known within; 
while above the second, creaking rustily 
upon its hinges, a lamb invites the pass- 
ing traveler to come in and be " fleeced " — 
or so it pleased us to fancy. 

"Hivy Cottage, sir," announced the 
driver; and there, embowered in living 



green, the April sun beating 
gloriously upon its golden 
thatch, was the cottage of 
Philippa's dreams. 

Incoherent little cries of 
rapture she gave as I assisted 
her to alight, and then she 
flitted away and up the prim 
little path with its border of 
cockle shells, to the low door, 
which stood hospitably open. 
Within was our good land- 
lady and neighbor, who had 
lighted a fire in the tiny 
kitchen range and laid a cosy 
tea-table for two. A com- 
fortable, low-raftered, home- 
like room, with easy chintz- 
covered chairs and deep- 
seated window filled with 
bright geraniums. Most con- 
spicuous of aU was the high 
dresser with its rows upon 
rows of shining blue-bordered 
plates and platters, its grad- 
uated pitchers — ^but Philippa 
corrected me here, I must say 
" jugs " if I would be under- 
stood in Hampshire. 

Across the hall, the " draw- 
ing-room " with haircloth fur- 
niture *seemed less inviting 
than our kitchen. Upstairs, 
the tiny bedrooms had great 
feather mounds^ surmounted 
by " wagon-tops," and dainty 
fluttering curtains were in the 
low latticed windows. 
The garden gave promise of more beauty 
that had yet appeared, but the queer-cut 
yew trees and the holly hedges were for^ 
ever green, as well as the mass of verdpi^ 
that clothed our little home and fitly^^jfemed 
it " Ivy Cottage." 

What delight for Philippa an3 me to go 
a-marketing down the coimtry road, across 
which the late afternoon sun cast long 
shadows, to the little shop which had 
everything one could want — for a single 
night at least — and where we had our first 
experience of buying potatoes by the 
" pottle," and receiving back in change a 
row of pins, as equivalent for a farthing. 
Then to return to the little home and pre- 
pare our simple meal, choosing from all 
this neat, housewifely array the proper 
sauce-pan, the long-handled skillet, was 
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another pleasure. We delved in boxes^ 
cupboards^ drawers; put away our new 
purchases^ lost^ found them again^ and 
played at keeping house. 

When cuckoos called and recalled across 
the trees and darkness fell, we barred and 
bolted doors and windows, and crept up- 
stairs like two reluctant children. 

An enchanted forest was about us to be 
explored, ancient villages to linger in, 
earliest wild flowers to gather, and above 
our heads the unceasing song of birds; we 
lived a happy, care-free life. The days it 
rained — for this was England and rain it 
must — ^we sat in the little kitchen, talked, 
read together, and planned the future. 

Our month drew to a close at length, 
and, reluctant though we were, we must be 
on our way if we would see more of Eng- 
land, and Dailsham came next in our plans. 

Slipping down the last mile of railway 
into Kingswear, we wondered anxiously if 
Mr. Larkin and his boat would really meet 
us, and, if not, how we could make our 
way, unpiloted and alone, to the tiny vil- 
lage, separated from the world by water 
upon three of its sides and steep hills upon 
the fourth. Needless alarm, there he was, 
and he diffidently extended a horny hand, 
assuring us that the " Missus " had made 
all things in readiness.* 

Our belongings were dropped precari- 
ously into the waiting boat below, we fol- 
lowed them and were presently journeying 
up the river, wind and tide assisting in our 
progress. This mode of approaching our 
new home was romantic enough even for 
Philippa, and she plied our oarsman with 
questions regarding the points of interest 
e passed — ^the Anchor Stone, submerged 
aN^gh tide, where scolding wives were left 
in tOrmer times until the swirling water 
made them penitent. 

We swung around the last point and 
saw the " Missus," watching for us at the 
landing. A fascinating first impression 
we had of the beautiful Devonshire village, 
nestling down to the green water's edge, 
and crowned with a May glory of apple 
and plum blossoms. A stiffly steep road 
led before us, and we scrambled upward 
past the old Passage Inn and a few pic- 
turesque cottages, breathlessly eager for a 
first glimpse of our own. 

"Oh! Oh!" exclaimed Philippa, just 
ahead, and " Ob ! " I echoed, scarcely less 



enthusiastic, for suddenly there turned 
away from the high road a charming, nar- 
row lane, showing an exquisite vista of 
pink plaster cottages on the one side, and 
high-perched gardens on the other. 

" Walk right in. The door is open," 
said the " Missus," regaining us, and brief 
of utterance, because out of breath. 

" Why, this is our own," cried Philippa, 
diving into the open doorway. I fol- 
lowed her, down one step and up another, 
into the little sitting-room, where was the 
inevitable haircloth sofa, and a round 
table of such generous proportions that the 
few remaining pieces must needs squeeze 
apologetically under it or against the wall. 
A few colored prints hung inoflfensively 
upon the faded paper, and old-fashioned 
ornaments and odd bits of china adorned 
the mantel shelf. 

We examined with interest the stone- 
floored kitchen, and agreed to overlook the 
cracks and nicks in the somewhat promis- 
cuous assortment of plates upon its dresser. 
We climbed the steep and crooked stair- 
way, where we had to mind our heads if 
we would be wise. Here were feather 
mounds again; dainty white-skirted dress- 
ing tables, wide seats in the low windows 
hanging out over the pretty garden, and 
through which the sweet spring air was 
blowing, laden with delicious scent of or- 
chards in full bloom. 

Philippa looked at me with beaming 
eyes, and I — " Yes, it will do," we said, 
'* and only fifteen shillings a week ! " 

A small maid came every morning, and 
for a few pence a day attended to the 
heavier housework, and brought water 
from the nearest chute. When provisions 
ran low and could not be replenished to 
our taste from the scanty village stores, we 
took the gay-painted Totnes steamer in 
mid-river and went to Dartmouth, than 
which there is no quainter city in all old 
England. 

Regretfully we said good-by, and went 
out of Dailsham as we had come, over the 
shining waters of the Dart, the little vil- 
lage never so beautiful as in our last part- 
ing glimpse, before the tree-clad hills came 
in relentlessly and shut it from our view. 

Into Pelporro at dusk we came, in pour- 
ing rain. Philippa's dampened courage 
revived at sight of the queer huddling 
stone houses, the crooked lanes, and at tiie 
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breath of salt sea^ fishy air that blew across dis in the downpour from its neighbor's 

our faces. The last of our journey must eaves. 

be made on foot, for no vehicle other than But where were we going? The village 

a coster's donkey cart could thread these thinned, the little harbor with its fleet of 

narrow ways. A motley crowd of men and fishing boats barred safely in was left be- 



' An exquisite vista of pink plaster cottages on the one side, and high-perched gardens on the other * 



boys escorted us, each in possession of a 
single piece of luggage. 

We stepped carefully over the rough 
cobbles, dark pools lying treacherously be- 
tween. The low houses on either side were 
so near that if we avoided the Scylla of 
one dripping roof, we encountered Charyb- 



hind, and still we proceeded along the 
water's edge. But a turn, a steep flight 
of roughly hewn stone steps, and this 
plain-featured, honest, homely fisherman's 
cottage, high above the sea and facing it 
so bravely must be — ^was — our own. 
Morning came and the sun shone clear 
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and glorious; we could inspect more thor- 
oughly our humble home — a dwelling of 
three stories^ yet not a mansion^ for each 
floor was but a single room. The furni- 
ture, though ample for our needs, was per- 
haps shabby; but how could we be less than 
lenient wiiji its shortcomings when from 
every window and over the hatch door there 
burst upon our eyes a scene of gorgeous 
splendor, rocks, sea, and sky. 

At the rear of the uppermost story, a 
door opened unexpectedly out against the 
hillside, and here a few steps brought us 
to our own neglected " 'tatie " patch, and 
a heart-satisfying outlook straight over 
the sooty roof of our little home and down 
upon the harbor, the quaint village, and the 
open sea stretching far to one side. 

" Housekeeping made easy," we said, 
when delicious lobsters were brought to the 
door, three for a shilling and fresh beyond 
a doubt, for had we not seen them taken 
from the bobbing pots in the green water 
below less than fifteen minutes before? 
Did Philippa desire a fresh mackerel for 
breakfast.^ Our maid called " feyther," 
who lived conveniently next door, and 
" feyther " shouted out across the water, 
"Got any mack-er-rull ? " while from the 
red-sailed boat just rounding the harbor's 
mouth came floating back the answer, " Us 
gottem." 

Now comes a sad chapter. 

Debating where we should spend our 
last holiday month, we were drawn by an 
advertisement in a Plymouth paper, which 
indicated the many attractions and ad- 
vantages of a furnished cottage in a village 
on the west coast of Cornwall. We en- 
gaged it, but for a single week. A longer 
stay was to be optional upon our arrival — 
we had but four weeks more and would 
make no mistake. Not all English villages 
are beautiful, nor all furnished cottages 
desirable. 

A few days later we stood, a doleful, 
disenchanted pair, before an uncouth 
wooden structure, suggesting many things, 
a primitive Dissenting chapel, a discour- 
aged school-house, a huge mouse-trap, or a 
toy bank overgrown. We stayed our wedt, 
but searched the neighborhood, replete 
with ancient Cornish legends, for some- 
thing better. 

Half-way down the sleepy straggling 



street of one of these, we found our last 
and happiest English home; an old stone 
cottage, rambling, quaint, old-fashioned,, 
with sagging, moss-patched roof and mas- 
sive walls made stout with rubble to with- 
stand the centuries ; ^ve^ we were told, had 
already passed it by. 

Shadowy Darbys and Joans of bygone 
generations sat, to our fancy, on the side 
benches of the low-roofed, hatch-doored 
porchway. What were they like, these 
old-time people, with ways so unlike ours, 
who stood before this cavernous fireplace, 
baked in its primitive oven, listened to the 
rain upon the roof, and looked up, as we 
did, at those same grim, blackened beams, 
lying in such picturesque contrast against 
the smoke-tinted, ivory plaster? 

Tiny windows, " squints," looked out 
upon the well-stocked Cornish garden; a 
spiral stone staircase led to the upper 
regions^ with dangling rope to assist in 
the perilous ascent, but here we found 
access to one bedroom only, and must go 
down and up again to reach another, while 
a third opened full into the garden and 
had no other approach. 

A dusky gallery hung over one end of 
the high sitting-room, and here we climbed 
dizzily, and loved to linger, at a safe dis- 
tance from its unguarded edge. The un- 
expected nooks delighted us most — a recess 
in the wall, opening whose green painted 
doors you found, not a gas meter, as one 
might expect, but a dainty group of rare 
old china, placed there for safer keeping, 
a " Toby " jug, or perhaps a tinder-box. 
Everything rare, old, and comfortable as 
well, abounded in our ancient cottage. 
Bee-hive chairs, one for each, were drawn 
before the fireplace, and we sipped our tea 
from spindly-legged tea-tables. Chests, 
tall clocks, four-posters in the bedrooms; 
the warming-pan, the roasting-jack — ^but 
somewhere I must stop. 

Among these treasures in this simply- 
named " Old Cottage," Philippa and I 
lived a charmed life and forgot the world 
for three long weeks ; then early one morn- 
ing a lumbering conveyance loomed duskily 
at the gate, and we rumbled away into the 
darkness, taking our last glimpse of the 
dear Old Cottage, with Mrs. Penny, our 
faithful helper, lamp in hand, peering 
after us from the doorway. 
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The Revelations of an International Spy 

By a. V. 

No. VI. — The Peril op Norway 



The readers of my previous revelations 
will have noticed that I have constantly 
been engaged in thwarting the schemes of 
the cunning rulers of Russia. This has 
been to me a labor of love. My father, 
as I have said, was a native of Poland, 
and I have avenged his wrongs on the 
Government which drove him forth to 
exile. 

I have already related how I exposed 
and defeated the insidious design con- 
cealed under the Peace Rescript of Nicho- 
las II. Hardly had this audacious in- 
trigue miscarried when Europe was 
startled to hear that the ministers of the 
imperial peace-maker had overthrown the 
ancient liberties of Finland, in order to 
swell the Finnish contingent to the armies 
of the Czar. 

This time I admit that I was deceived, 
like everybody else. The brutal frankness 
of the proceeding disarmed suspicion. 
When Russia openly declares herself a 
tyrant, it is difficult to believe she is dis- 
sembling. 

But there was one man in Fjurope who 
saw that there was more in the proceed- 
ings against Finland than met the eye. 
This was a monarch whose genius and 
nobility of character would have placed 
him at the head of living rulers had he 
been born to the command .of a great 
Power instead of a small and distracted 
State. I need scarcely say that I refer 
to his Majesty King Oscar of Sweden and 
NorVay. 

It was with peculiar satisfaction that I 
received a confidential summons from this 
King, whose fine qualities I had long ad- 
mired, and by whom I felt it a distinction 



to be trusted. I was far from guessing 
the real nature of the business on which I 
was to be employed. 

As the message did not come to me 
through the Scandinavian Minister in 
Paris, but was a private autograph com- 
munication from King Oscar himself, I was 
disposed to think his Majesty wanted me 
to adjust some family affair. It is well 
known that the .Bernadottes are not more 
free from such anxieties than other royal 
houses. 

On my arrival at the beautiful capital of 
Sweden, I put up at the Hotel Rydberg, 
entering myself as the Baron de Neuville, 
on a tour. The same evening I was called 
upon by one of the King's intimate friends, 
the Count Soderhie]m, who took me across 
to the Palace, and introduced me into King 
Oscar's private cabinet. 

I noticed, as we crossed the Place Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, that the flag was not 
hoisted on the Palace. His Majesty was 
supposed to be at Drottingholm, from 
which place he had come secretly in a 
small launch for the purpose of our inter- 
view. 

As soon as Count Soderhielm had pre- 
sented me to his Majesty, he retired to 
the ante-chamber, leaving us together. 

*' Perhaps you are wondering what I 
have sent for you to do.^ " King Oscar be- 
gan. 

" At least, I do not doubt that any ser- 
vice on which your Majesty employs me 
will be an honorable one," I answered re- 
spectfully. 

The King smiled. 

" I have not sent for you to pay me 
compliments," he said rebukingly. " Let 
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me first ask if it is true that you are no 
friend to the Russian Government? " 

I looked at the King in some sur* 
prise. 

" It is better for me to tell you, sire, that 
I do not allow my private feelings to enter 
into my work. The Russian Government 
has employed me before now, and may do 
so again ; in which case I should serve it as 
loyally as I hope to do your Majesty." 

The King did not seem ill-pleased by 
this frankness. " I respect you for that 
answer," he said graciously. " I ought 
not to have asked you for your personal 
confidence." 

" I am a Pole by my father's side, sire," 
I threw in. 

King Oscar thanked me for this hint by 
a nod. 

" Let us come to business. You have 
.taken note, I expect, of this determination 
to Russianize Finland.^ " 

I bowed, restraining my curiosity at this 
unexpected opening. 

'* You know that Finland is an ancient 
province of the Swedish Crown, and that 
when it was united to Russia, after the fall 
of Napoleon, my ancestor, the then Crown 
Prince Bemadotte, was authorized to take 
Norway as a compensation. 

" I do, sire." 

" Perhaps you know also that the ex- 
change has been a disastrous one for 
Sweden. The Finns were contented and 
happy under our rule, while the Nor- 
wegians have done nothing but quarrel 
with the Swedes for a century." 

" I have heard something of this," I 
responded. 

" Now as long as Finland held the posi- 
tion of a semi-independent State, over 
which the Czar ruled as Grand Duke of 
Finland, it was possible for us to regard 
her as a buffer between us and Russia. 
We had every reason to hope tL::t if the 
Russians wished to attack us, they would 
have to subdue Finland first." 

" I was hardly aware of that, sire." 

" It is the fact. The Finnish civiliza- 
tion is really Swedish; our language is 
spoken there, and the Swedish element in 
the population looks on Sweden as its real 
home. Very good ; that being so, the Rus- 
sians have decided to conquer Finland in 
time of peace, under the cloak of admin- 
istrative measures." 

" Your Majesty means that this attack 



on Finland is really an attack on Sweden 
and Norway? " 

*' It is the first step toward an attack on 
Sweden," King Oscar answered, with sig- 
nificance. " The question of Norway is 
the matter about which I have sent for 
you." 

I gazed at the king in astonishment. 

" I am the King of Norway as well as 
of Sweden," his Majesty pursued, " and 
you must not think I favor one country 
more than the other. But I might as well 
be King at the same time of France and 
Germany, for any real harmony there is 
between the two countries. The Nor- 
wegians are working for absolute separa- 
tion; the Swedes will grant them every- 
thing except the right to make war on 
Sweden, and yet they cannot agree," 

" You fear, sir, that the Norwegians 
will fight in order to secure their inde- 
pendence ? " 

" I fear it is rather the other way 
about," the King answered sorrowfully. 
'• They aim at independence in order to 
be able to fight. You see me in the posi- 
tion of a father whose two children are 
ready to rush at one another's throats, and 
who cannot show kindness to one without 
incurring the hatred of the other. This 
situation has poisoned the peace of mind 
of every sovereign of Scandinavia for a 
hundred years. It broke my grandfather's 
heart." 

I listened to this sad confession with re- 
spectful sympathy. King Oscar pro- 
ceeded: 

" Let me tell you some more. Before 
the last Russo-Turkish war, the geography 
of the Balkans had been made for a year 
the special study of the Military School in 
Petersburg. Last month the geography 
of Scandinavia was given a similar pre- 
cedence. That is not all. A swarm of 
Russian officers, disguised as woodcutters, 
have been coming over the northern 
frontier, and making their way down 
through Sweden, surveying the country as 
they go." 

" Surely they can be arrested as spies ! " 

** We dare not," was the response. 
" That would be forcing Russia's hand. 
We can only watch, and await develop- 
ments." 

" The Germans ought to know of this," 
I ventured to remark. 

" The Germans are more afraid of 
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Boflsia than we are/' the King answered. 
" Germany is no longer a first-class Power. 
There are, in fact, only four Powers of the 
first magnltade to-day. Great Britain, 
Russia, the United States, and China. The 
two English Powers together could dictate 
to the world, but they are divided by the 
childish American jealousy. China is 
still asleep. Consequently all the other 
Powers of Europe are little more than 
vassals of the Czar. France has openly 
placed herself under his protection. 
Austria has become Russia's junior part- 
ner in the Balkans. The independence of 
Germany is only nominal; the Emperor 
takes his time from Petersburg. No other 
country counts." 

It was the first time that I had heard 
the situation summed up with such pitiless 
plainness. 

"You consider, then, that Russia is 
actually about to draw the sword?" I 
aaked. 

" No, she will leave that for us to do. 
Russia has discovered that her conquests 
advance better under the cloak of peace. 
She means to take Norway under cover of 
a declaration in favor of Norwegian inde- 
pendence." 

" But the Norwegians — are they mad 
enough to become parties to that! Do 
they want to exchange King Log for King 
Stork.>" 

" Go and see," was King Oscar's reply. 

I quitted his Majesty's presence and 
returned to my hotel, deeply disturbed by 
what I had heard. I could not suppose 
that the most sagacious sovereign in 
Europe was indulging in idle fears. Yet 
it was hard to believe that the inhabitants 
of a free, self-governing country would 
voluntarily exchange their condition for 
servitude to the Asiatic despotism that had 
just laid Finland prostrate at their door. 

Three days afterward I arrived in 
Christiania. I had made careful prepara- 
tions for the task before me. I assumed 
the character of a Russian spy, as the least 
likely to provoke suspicion as to the 
quarter from which I really came, and I 
had disguised my person as effectively as 
I knew how, lest I might meet a real agent 
of the Czar's Government, who might de- 
tect M. V beneath the outward sem- 
blance of Alexander Volkuski. 

The pains I had taken were well re- 
warded. In the hotel in which I put up I 



found staying a man who passed as a Finn- 
ish officer, of Swedish nationality, but 
whom I immediately recognized as Count 
Marloff, the confidential right-hand man 
of M. de Witte himself. It is true the 
Russian was disguised, and the disguise 
was a very good one, but, by fnraknost 
incredible oversight, he had ventured to as- 
sume that a disguise that had already done 
duty once might safely be used again. 

It was seven years before, in Teheran, 
that I had seen that reddish wig and noted 
that peculiar limp, but if Count Marloff 
had offered me his card I could not have 
been more sure of his identity. Such mis- 
takes may be pardonable in a mere detec- 
tive, but they are fatal in our profession. 

My tactics were soon decided on. I 
knew that the attention of " Colonel Siger- 
sen " would be quickly attracted to a Rus- 
sian staying at Christiania, and I have 
generally found the boldest game to be the 
most successful. 

I seized the first opportunity of the 
Count's being seated alone in the smoking- 
room of the hotel, to go up to him boldly. 

"How do you do. Count?" I said in 
Russian. " Or perhaps you will wish me 
to say 'Colonel'?" 

Marloff started, as well he might, and 
stared hard into my face. 

** My name is Colonel Sigersen," he said 
forbiddingly. " Have I had the pleasure 
of meeting you before ? " 

This was the opening I wanted. I drew 
back disdainfully. 

" I must apologize," I said, with irony; 
" I have not had the honor of meeting you. 
Colonel Sigersen. Pray, do not thiiJc I 
wish to intrude on you." 

Marloff saw his mistake. In the secret 
service of Russia nothing is more common 
than for two different agents to be em- 
ployed independently of each other, and 
even as spies upon each other. When that 
happens, if the two men are wise, they 
strike up a private alliance, and compare 
notes at their employers' expense. When 
they keep one another at arm's length, each 
has it in his power to cause annoyance to 
the other. 

Marloff was now in the position of hav- 
ing refused my overture toward friend- 
ship, without luiowing who I was. This 
left me free to watch him, without render- 
ing any explanations. He was conse^ 
quently furious with himself. 
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The fact is the man was a mere ama- 
teur^ as one who drops into a profession 
from above generally is. De Witte had 
taken him out of a cavalry regiment and 
made a diplomatist of him^ but when it 
came to secret service work he was a child 
in the h&nds of a man like myself. 

I saw the pretended Colonel get up and 
limp out of the room^ no doubt to send a 
cipher dispatch to the Minister, complain- 
ing of my arrival. I went to the manager 
of the hotel, introduced myself as a Rus- 
sian police agent on the track of a great 
ruble forgery, and wormed out of him a 
mass of particulars with regard to Siger- 
sen's movements. 

I gathered that he had been in Chris- 
tiania about a month, having traveled 
through Norway as far north as Troud- 
hjelm. He had made numerous friends in 
the Norwegian capital, including several 
prominent members of the Storthing, as 
they call their parliament. But his chosen 
intimate appeared to be a 

judge named 

regarded as a 
spirit of the part 
.strongly hostile \ 
Swedish connectio 

It was Judge — 
who had prompted 
the erection of a 
fortress on the 
Swedish - Nor- 
wegian fron- 
tier, guarding 
the approach 
to Christiania. 
The same war- 
like function- 
ary had de- 
cided on the 
judicial bench 
that no native 
of Sweden 
could exercise 
the rights of a 
citizen in Nor- 
way until he 
had taken out letters of naturalization. In 
short, this judge had carefully taught his 
countrymen to treat the Swedes as English- 
men were treated by the Boers in the days 
of the Transvaal Republic. 

All this was nothing more than I had 
been prepared for by King Oscar. The 
task now before me was to ascertain, if 
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possible, what was the nature of the under- 
standing between Judge and the 

agent of the Russian Government. 

I asked the hotel manager : 

" How does Colonel Sigersen pay your 
bill?" 

" By check," was the ready answer. 
" By check on the Bergen and Christiania 
Bank." 

" Is it usual for foreign visitors to have 
a banking account open in Christiania? '* 
I inquired, keeping up the part of a de- 
tective. 

The manager admitted it was not. Evi- 
dently, now I had drawn his attention to 
the point, it struck him as suspicious. I 
left him, feeling that I had secured an ally 
in my watch on Marloff, and made my way 
to the offices of the bank. 

The director of this institution received 

me with every courtesy. Bankers are too 

often victimized for them to regard the 

police with any feeling but gratitude. The 

tale I brought was received with 

eason to think that 
nt has been opened 
5^ou for the pur- 
of fraud. If I 
right, the swin- 
gs have endeav- 
ored to gain your 
confidence a,t the 
outset by a 
large credit. 
This credit has 
been opened in 
the name of 
Colonel Siger- 
sen, a pretended 
Finlander." 

The mana- 
ger was visibly 
alarmed. 

"A gentle- 
man of that 
name has op«i- 
ed an account 
with us, cer- 
tainly," he answered cautiously. " But he 
brought the very best introductions. In 
fact, I could not have asked for better." 

" Do you object to tell me the character 
of those introductions ? " 

" I don't mind telling you that one was 
from a well-known citizen, a man in a very 
responsible position." 
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The manager started. 

"How did you know that?" be de- 
manded. 

*' I have been on Colonel Sigersen's 
track for a long time/' I answered eva- 
sively. " I venture to think 
that if you make inqu 
you will find that his ho: 

Judge , knows ve 

little about him really 
and nothing at all about 
his financial standing." 

" I will communi- 
cate with his honor, 
and let you know 
the result." 

"Do so by all 
means. In the 
meanwhile, perhaps 
you may be willing 
to tell me how this 
man's credit is sup- 
plied.?^" 

The manager 
hesitated. i 

" I hardly know ^ 
whether I ought to 
betray his affairs un- ,, 

til I have something ^ ^ 

more to go upon." • 

" Perhaps you will let me ask you if 
Sigersen has yet made a large payment in 
ruble notes ? " 

" I can answer that — no." 

" Then I think you may be safe for the 
present," I said. " When he does, I advise 
you to pass them on to your Russian corre- 
spondents as quickly as possible." 

This shot told. The manager became 
very uneasy. By degrees I worked on his 
fears till he invited me to examine his 
ledger. I did so, and found that Marloff 
had brought a heavy credit from a Peters- 
burg bank, and, what was more to my pur- 
pose, had drawn several heavy checks to 
the order of Judge . 

" So far you seem to be on the safe 
side," I commented, as I finished my in- 
spection. " But I have two pieces of ad- 
vice to give you. On no account let this 
man overdraw his ascertained credit, and 
do not honor any checks drawn against 
ruble notes till you hear from me again." 

The manager thanked me, and allowed 
me to depart. 

I had now to consider the best way in 



which to approach the judge, who was not 
likely to prove easily gullible, as it was 
fairly certain that Marloff and he were in 
one another's confidence. 

But I had underrated the Russian's re- 
sources. On reentering my hotel I was 
accosted by a man in the uni- 
of the Norwegian po- 
who informed me that 
held a warrant for my 
rrest. 

'On what charge.^" I 

demanded, as soon as 

I had recovered from 

my first surprise. 

V " On a charge of 

' conspiracy against 

the Government of 

»*orway," was the an- 

wer. 

" I arrived in Norway 
nly yesterday," I ex- 
laimed. 

" All that you can 

ell to the judge," re- 

orted the police officer. 

" Let me see your 

frarrant," I said. 

The man produced 
fie paper, while the ho- 
tel manager, who had 
arrived on the scene, looked on astonished, 
as he well might. 

The warrant bore the signature of Judge 



" Take me to the judge instantly, if you 
will be so good," I said. 

" I am going to," the officer returned. 

He made no attempt to secure me, prob- 
ably having had his instructions. We 
walked together to the judge's house; he 
appeared to combine the functions of a 
judge and committing magistrate, and I 
was conducted into a room evidently used 
for the examination of prisoners. 

Judge entered immediately, and we 

exchanged scrutinizing glances. The 
leader of the anti-Swedish party was a 
young man, still on the right side of forty, 
with a very determined countenance, and a 
look about which there was nothing furtive 
or embarrassed. It was not an intellectual 
face. I put the man down as a strong- 
willed, ambitious intriguer, with ambition, 
but not very much disinterested patriotism. 

" What is the meaning of this preposter- 
ous arrest? " I demanded, with warmth. 
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" This is an affair of State; I will ex- 
amine the accused in private^" the judge 
announced^ not answering me directly. 

As soon as the room was cleared he 
tamed to me. 

" Who are you ? " was his first question. 

" I am a Russian/' I answered. 

** I know that. What is your business 
here?" 

I breathed again. I now knew that 
Marloff had failed to guess my identity. 

** I have come here on the track of cer- 
tain forgers," I began, and went on to tell 
the story I had given to the hotel manager 
and the banker. 

Judge listened incredulously. 

" I do not believe a word you have said/' 
he declared. " Show me your papers." 

I produced the passport and credentials 
from the Russian police, with which I had 
been careful to provide myself. They 
were, of course, forged. 

" I will retain these and ascertain if they 
are genuine," the judge observed. 

" Your Honor means that you will sub- 
mit them to the suspected man," I returned 
boldly. 

" How dare you say that ! How dare 
you call " — he hesitati^d for a second — 
" Colonel Sigersen a suspected man. You 
know perfecfiy well who he is." 

** I know him to be the most skilfull 
forger in Russia/' I answered, not quite 
untruthfully. 

Judge glared at me as if he would 

like to strike me. 

" What nonsense ! You know his real 
name." 

*' What difference does that make, your 
Honor?" 

" You know he is a man in high position, 
in the confidence of his Government." 

" I know he was, till recently. I have no 
doubt he is capable of pretending to be so 
still." 

The judge was plainly disconcerted by 
the line I was taking. He had hoped, 
no doubt that I should meet him half 
way. 

** On your arrival here you recognized 
the Count, and greeted him. He rebuffed 
you, as he had a perfect right to do, and 
denounced you to me as a spy. It is too 
late for you to turn round and pretend that 
he is a criminal. It is you who are on the 
defense, not he." 

" Your Honor has been imposed upon. 



But it is of no consequence. Tell me what 
I am charged with, and I will defend my- 
self." 

" You are a spy." 

** In a sense tiiat is true. I am a detec- 
tive." 

" By whom are you employed ? " 

" Your Honor has my papers." 

The judge bit his lip. He clearly did 
not know how to proceed. I, of course, 
could see that it was not his game to bring 
me to a public trial. 

** It seems to me, sir, that it is a mistake 
for us to quarrel," I said, after giving him 
a minute for reflection. " If I have an- 
noyed Count Marloff by recognizing him, 
that is not an offense against the law of 
Norway, I presume. On the other hand, 
if I am right in my conjectures, or rather 
my instructions, the Count himself should 
be the last man to provoke a public inquiry 
into his business here. Your Honor knows 
the law better than I, but I should have 
thought there might be something in the 
business transacted between you and the 
Count that would not look wcdl " 

He interrupted me. 

" I want to know why you are here. If 
you are a friend, of course, there is no need 
to quarrel. If not " — ^he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

" I came as a friend," I replied. " I 
came prepared to cooperate with you, to 
assist you, in fact. But I must first know 
how you stand with regard to Marloff. Is 
he your personal friend, or are the rela- 
tions between you exclusively political? " 

" I have no personal feeling for him," 
was the guarded answer. 

" Very good. In that case your Honor 
shall see my real credentials. I must tell 
you frankly that Count Marloff has ceased 
to enjoy the implicit confidence of his and 
my Government." 

I put my hand into an inner pocket, and 
produced a slip of papier in the handwrit- 
ing of the Russian Foreign Minister. 

" Does your Honor recognize that writ- 
ing? " I asked with a confident air. 

Judge — — was completely deceived. 
He glanced at the few lines, which were 
in French, with an air of the greatest re- 
spect. Then he looked at me. 

" I must apologize, Prince/' he began, 
when I raised a warning finger. 

" Hush ! Not my real name, please." 

I took back the paper with an air as if 
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mj life depended on its 
preservation^ and re- 
stored it to my pocket. 

" I am exceedingly 
sorry to have had to 
show you this^" I said 
gravely. " I have, in 
fact, exceeded my in- 
structions, which were 
simply to watch Count 
Marloff and report on 
the progress he is mak- 
ing. His own violent 
action has forced me 
to go further than I 
wished. I am sorry to 
say it confirms the sus- 
picion entertained in the 
Foreign Office that he is 
pla3ring a double game. 
He is a protege of M. 
de Witte's, but M. de 
Witte is not infallible. 

" Now I am afraid I 
must ask your Honor to 
take me into your confi- 
dence. I trust you have 
not put yourself into 
MarlofT's power? I 
know that he has paid 
you considerable sums." 

Judge looked de- 
cidedly nervous. 

" I have given him 
nothing in writing, I 
believe," he answered, 
glancing at the same 
time at an iron safe let 
into the wall of the 
room. 

" So far, so good. It 
is the writing that counts 
in these affairs. Have you any objection 
to my seeing the memoranda you have 
made of your conversations with him ? " 

The judge stared at me as if I had been 
a wizard. 

" I don't know what makes you think i 
have taken any memoranda," he protested. 

" Just as you please, sir," I said dryly. 
" I should have been gratified if you had 
so far confided in me as to let me glance 
inside that safe. But you are right to be 
cautious." 

His eyes turned once more in the direc- 
tion of the safe, in spite of himself. I 
saw a struggle going on in his mind. 



** He bent forward to listen, and, as he did so, I launched my clenched 
fist at his right temple with my full force ** 



*' There is no necessity for you to decide 
hastily," I said in my blandest tones. " I 
am as anxious as you are that you should 
have every possible security. If you are 
so far satisfied as to release me from ar- 
rest, we can sit down and talk over things 
quietly." 

This hint had the desired effect. The 
judge called in the policeman, and in- 
formed him that his services were no longer 
required. 

As soon as I heard the outer door of the 
building clang to on the departing officer, 
I drew nearer the judge, lowering my voice 
to a confidential whisper, as I said: 
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" Now you shall have the truth." 

He bent forward to listen, and, as he did 
80, I launched my clenched fist at his right 
temple with my full force, and he dropped 
senseless without as much as a sigh. 

The moment I was satisfied that he was 
unconscious, I stepped to the door and 
locked it Then I rifled his pocket of his* 
bunch of keys, picked out the right one, 
and opened the safe, all without drawing 
breath. 

The contents of the safe were chiefly 
official law papers, over which I did not 
waste time. But in a narrow tray at the 
top I found something that interested me 
more. 

It was nothing less than a draft treaty — 
a treaty to be made between the Norwegian 
Ministry, acting without the knowledge of 
their King, and the Imperial Government 
of Russia! 

I did not stay to read the document 
through. After a hasty look to make sure 
I was leaving nothing else of importance 
behind, I locked the safe, drew off its key 
from the bunch, and, dropping the other 
keys on the floor beside the stunned man, 
slipped quietly out of the room and out of 
the house. 

Instead of returning to my hotel, I made 
my way down to the harbor ; I did not dare 
to risk trying to get a train. In the har- 
boc I hired a small fishing boat with a sail, 
and put straight out to sea. It was on the 
tossing waters of the Cattegat by moon- 
light that I took in the provisions of the 
extraordinary compact between the Nor- 
wegian conspirators and their imperial 
ally. 

The document had been carefully drawn 
up, evidently with an eye to the public 
opinion of Europe, which would naturally 
be scandalized by an alliance between the 
great Slav despotism and a Teutonic com- 
monwealth. 

The treaty begun by reciting that the 
Union of Calmar, between Sweden and 
Norway, had been passed on the Nor- 
wegians against their will, by the Swedes, 
aided by Russia's authority. It went on 
to state that the union had failed to benefit 
either country, and that Russia had con- 
sented to undo her past injury to Norway 
by helping her to annul the bond. 

Then followed the particulars of the aid 
to be rendered. Norway pledged herself 
not to make any open move till the signal 



was given from Petersburg, which was to 
be as soon as Finland had settled down into 
the condition of a Russian province. In 
the meanwhile the Norwegians were to 
strengthen themselves in every possible 
way, and to keep up a steady pressure of 
agitation against Sweden. 

As soon as all was ready, the Norwe^an 
Storthing was to meet in secret session and 
proclaim Norway a free and independent 
republic, under the protection of the Caar, 
and mass her troops on the frontier. Two 
Russian army corps were to be ready in 
Finland, on the pretext of manceuvers, and 
these were to be hurled across the frontier 
to the north of the Gulf of Bothnia. At 
the same time the Russian fleet was to cross 
the Baltic, occupy the Island of Gothland, 
and blockade Stockholm and the Swedish 
ports. 

All these measures were to be taken 
merely as precautions. If the Swedes ac- 
cepted the inevitable, the Russians were to 
retire again. If the Swedes took arms, 
war was to be declared, and Russia was to 
annex Gothland to her Empire, the Nor- 
wegians receiving territory in the northern 
part of Sweden. 

And what was the price which the Czar 
was to receive for this mighty demonstra- 
tion? It was not a nominal one. The 
Norwegian Republic bound itself to grant 
to his imperial majesty a lease for twen- 
ty-five years — that is to say, forever — of 
a warm-water port on the Atlantic Ocean, 
to be used as a depot and coaling station 
for the Russian fleet. 

It was the dream of six generations of 
Muscovite statesmen realized at last. Rus- 
sia, with one foot on the Atlantic and an- 
other on the Pacific, would dominate the 
Old World. 

An that night the fishing boat carried 
me along in the track of the Baltic steam- 
ers. At dawn I boarded an English packet 
going into Gothenburg, and thirty-six 
hours later I stood again in King Oscar's 
cabinet, and placed the treaty in his 
hands. 

I watched the brave monarch read it 
through from beginning to end, without 
one manifestation of dismay or even of 
indignation. 

" My poor subjects! " was his sole re- 
mark as he raised his eyes at the end. 
" They little know the fate they are pre- 
paring for their children," 
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I asked if his maj^ty had any further 
instructions for me. To my surprise he 
answered " Yes." 

" There is only one quarter to which I 
can look for aid^" he said^ " and that is 
England. Germany is a broken reed. Go 
to England, take this document with you, 
show it to the principal members of the 
Government, telling them how it came into 
your hands, and ask them if they wish to 
see a Russian Cherbourg within twelve 
hours of the Scottish coast. If they re- 
main indifferent, I can do nothing more." 

" The English press } '* I suggested, 
doubtfully. 

" The Norwegians have captured it, I 
fear," objected his majesty. *' Norway is 



the playground of the British tourist; and, . 
besides, the English consider themselves 
half Norwegian by race. No, popular 
sentiment in Great Britain is on Uie side 
of Norway." 

" Nevertheless, sire, if thoughtful Eng- 
lishmen could be made to realize that, for 
the sake of pique — for a mere whim — ^the 
Norwegians were about to place the keys 
of the Atlantic in the hands of Britain's 
most formidable foe, they might make their 
influence felt." 

" Do what you think best, M. V ,* 

the King said, wearily. " I am getting to 
be an old man, and I wish for peace." 

I have ventured to take his majesty at 
his word. 



« < My poor subjects I ' was his sole remark as he raised his eyes at the end. * They little know the 
hxt they are preparing for their children * ** 
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Jerome vs. Crime 

By HARRIE DAVIS 



PART III 



VicB^ corrnption^ and graft have made 
sad havoc with the body politic of many of 
the larger cities on this continent No me- 
tropolis has suffered so much in this way 
as New York City. Fortunately, it is a 
city whose municipal vitality cannot be 
quenched. New York has a good consti- 
tution. By reason of this, much of the 
parasitical growth in the shape of venal 
office holders, and scoundrelism in high ad- 
ministrative places generally, has been cut 
away. It will not return. If it seeks to, 
no lodgment will it find. New York has 
-begun to set its house in order. Ah era 
of improvement has started that must con- 
tinue. It matters little whether future 
administrations shall be called Tammany, 
Republican, Democratic, Fusion, or non- 
descript, there can be no repetition of past 
offenses. 

Should Tammany Hall again hold the 
reins of the City Government, it is safe to 
predict it will not be the pseudo-Tammany 
of old, consisting of a band of pirates who 
placed a stigma on New York City and on 
a magnificent political organization. It 
will be the true Tammany, a Tanmiany re- 
generated — a good Tammany, but not a 
dead Tammany. 

Within the past three or four years has 
come a remarkable awakening of the civic 
conscience. If annals of the past are re- 
ferred to, even a cursory observer would 
arrive at the conclusion that such a thing 
as a civic conscience was absolutely lack- 
ing in New York City. It was all there 
though, but in a deep, deep slumber. No 
easy task has it been to arouse it from a 
dormant state. Only heroic remedies 
could succeed. At last it was brought 
into normal play, and signs are many that 
it will continue to have healthy activity. 
Some of the methods pursued to restore 
so necessary a function of the life of a 
municipality, have been told in this nar- 
ration of facts. While it may not be ad- 
mitted that William Travers Jerome has 
been entirely responsible for this revival 
in the individual citizen of the sense of 



civic responsibility, it must be conceded 
that he has been an energetic factor in 
such an awakening. 

Jerome has done things. He announced 
that he would do things, and where he has 
not been able to accomplish them, he has 
shown the benefit of attempting to keep 
his word, and he has forced the other of- 
ficials of the city to abide by the laws. 
Through Mr. Jerome and his methods 
every man, woman and child in New 
York City stands on a freer plane than 
they stood on two years ago. 

There was a great breaking up of the 
stolidity of the public mind when the 
newspapers told of Jerome's vigorous and 
personal conduct of raids on disorderly 
houses and other illegal resorts, and of the 
assault on the gambling palace so long 
managed by "Dick" Canfield. The 
place had come to be regarded as an in- 
stitution fortified by police protection and 
immune from interference. Of course, 
Mr. Jerome knew of this sentiment. He 
felt sure, moreover, that in order to drive 
home the lessons he was, and is, seeking 
to teach the community he must do so by 
a series of dramatic climaxes. It was his 
plan early in his campaign to achieve one 
of these climaxes by raiding Canfield's. 
The upsetting of Canfield's would be a 
shock to civic apathy, and show conclu- 
sively that a new order of things had be- 
gun. Remarkable as the statement may 
appear, in all the matters that Mr. Jerome 
considers vital to the development of the 
task he has set himself, he has first per- 
sonally secured the fundamental evidence 
he needed. One instance of this method 
has already been told. 

It will probably astonish Mr. Canfield 
to learn that he and Mr. Jerome met one 
evening in the gambling house, months 
before the raid. It was but an exchange 
of compliments, but Mr. Canfield little 
knew whom he was addressing. Let me 
tell the story as I have it: 

One Saturday afternoon, soon after Mr* 
Jerome had established himself in his east 
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side house^ he closed his desk in his office and of athletic appearance. The taller 
in the Criminal Court Buildings and^ turn- had white^ curly hair and a curled white 
ing to the knot of reporters who had come mustache^ and wore eye-glasses heavily 
to him for any news he might have, he rimmed with gold; the other man had iron- 
said^ " Nothing more, boys, this is another gray hair and a clean shaven face. He 
week^ and I am going to have a little recre- regarded his companion, now and again, 
ation." The reporters inferred that, ac- with an amused expression. Once he 



*'Thw is Bennett, an old * Frisco chum of mine, 
Mr. Caniield,* the stout man said*' 



cording to his usual custom, he was going 
to spend Sunday at his Lakeville home. 
They were mistaken, however. If they 
had but known! 

The smoking-room of the Union Club, 
of which Mr. Jerome is a member, was 
fairly well filled that same evening. Two 
men there were discussing various topics 
and enjoying big black cigars. Both were 
in coftume de rigueur. One was short 
and stout^ the other above medium height 



laughed heartily and said, " I have just 
thought of whom you remind me." 

Then he told the white-haired man that 
he looked like the old gentleman in the 
advertisement who beams on the waiter 
handing him a particular condiment. 

" I don't mind looking like an adver- 
tisement," the white-haired man replied, 
" but I don't want to advertise myself on 
this occasion." 

Just after midnight the two men drove 
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in a cab to the brownstone mansion in East 
Forty-fourth Street. The shorter man 
said something to the well-trained lackey 
in the vestibule, and the inner doors were 
opened to them without hesitation. A mo- 
ment later the men were mingling with a 
throng of others, young and old. Some 
were at the refreshment buffets, some were 
on luxurious lounges conversing, but most 
of them were scattered around the gam- 
bling tables where roulette, faro, and haz- 
ard were being played. There were ante- 
rooms occupied by private poker parties. 
Statuary and bronze made a background 
for the numerous electric lights in fancy 
globes and artistic electroliers shedding 
brilliancy on the magnificently furnished 
parlors. The visitors took in the whole 
of the animated and picturesque scene with 
interest 

The tall man bought a stack of chips 
from a croupier and tempted fortune at 
the roulette wheel. Luck was against 
him, and after a few moments' play he 
sauntered away to rejoin his companion, 
who was in conversation with no less a 
personage than the proprietor of the fa- 
mous gambling hall, Richard S. Canfield. 
The few chips he had left he put in his 
pocket 

" This is Bennett, an old 'Frisco chum 
of mine, Mr. Canfield," the stout man 
said, by way of introduction. ** He 
wanted to see the show and I brought him 
in." 

Canfield and " Bennett " smiled at each 
other and bowed. Canfield was called 
away just then, and the tall man and the 
short man left. The white-haired man 
did not turn in his chips to be redeemed. 
He took them with him. He has them 
yet When Canfield's was raided half a 
year later, it was on evidence secured by 
paid detectives. But the first evidence se- 
cured by the District Attorney was ob- 
tained on the night the white-haired man 
left the place with the chips in his pocket. 
That man was none other than William 
Travers Jerome, cleverly disguised. It 
Would be interesting to know who his 
companion was on that eventful occasion. 
Nothing on the subject can be learned 
from Mr. Jerome. He declines absolutely 
to discuss the episode. Nevertheless it is 
true. 

Probably none of the reforms Mr. Jer- 
ome hfis instituted, or forced, appeals more 



strongly to the general public, than the 
reorganization of his own office — ^that of 
District Attorney. In a former chapter 
of this story it was shown that under the 
old and long-maintained partizan manage- 
ment of the office, justice was for sale or 
exchange — ^to a greater or lesser degree, 
according to the character of the incum- 
bent, but still for sale or exchange. 

It was difficult, before Mr. Jerome as- 
sumed charge, to bring an offender to 
trial, if he had influential friends and 
reason to believe that time would soften 
the animosity of the prosecutor or wear 
out the patience of the witnesses. It was 
equally hard for a man falsely accused of 
crime to secure a speedy trial, if those re- 
sponsible for his arrest were politically 
influential and thought the delay would 
inure to their advantage. The possibili- 
ties of blackmail under such a system, it 
can easily be seen, were boundless. A one- 
sided statement of facts might make a per- 
fectly permissible business transaction, or 
even a legitimately contracted debt, look 
like an embezzlement, or one of the lesser 
degrees of forgery, or breach of trust. 
Such a statement presented to the Grand 
Jury by an assistant district attorney, 
friendly to the complainant, often re- 
sulted in a criminal indictment against a 
man who had a perfect defense against 
the accusations made. The man would 
naturally demcmd an immediate trial on 
the grounds that the matter was one for 
the civil and not for the criminal courts 
to decide. Unless his influence was 
stronger than that of his accuser, the case 
would drag along, until, satisfied that his 
plea for justice was not to be granted, he 
settled the case on the terms dictated by the 
more fortunate man who had friends in the 
District Attorney's office. 

Sometimes the accused, obstinate or con- 
scious of the strength of his defuse, de- 
clined to compromise, or to be blackmailed. 
Then the indictment died a lingering death 
in a pigeon-hole of some official's desk. 
This manner of coercion, it might be called, 
became a scandal, and for many months, 
even before Mr. Jerome was elected Dis- 
trict Attorney, the Criminal Court judges 
in charging grand juries, always warned 
them not to allow the courts to be used as 
debt collecting agencies. 

The accompanying illustrations will give 
some idea of the method of tiring out an 
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Antonio Teottla was indicted for forgery case was adjourned^ despite their protests. 
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was never ready. The various endorse- was that of John J. Dawson, indicted for 
ments shown in the picture tell the num- assaulting one McManus, a contractor, 
ber of times Teottla and his witnesses ap- Dawson was a policeman. He was in- 
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Francis P. Garvan, Head of 
Homicide Bureaa 



Charlea Chadwick, Assistant 
Deputy, Homicide Bureau 



G. W. Morgan, Assistant Deputy, 
Police Headquarters 



Three of Mr. Jerome's young assistants 



dieted Oetober 81, 1898. MeManus 
wanted redress, and demanded that Daw- 
son be tried. The case was called in 
court, and adjourned again and again at 
a cost to McManus and his witnesses of 
several thousand dollars in lost wages for 
wasted days. McManus, however, was of 
stern material. He was not to be pacified 
or tired out, and after more than four 
years' endeavor, on February 25, 1903, he 
had the satisfaction of hearing a jury pro- 
nounce his assailant guilty. Dawson went 
to jail for eight months. 

Just one more case. Morris Becker was 
indicted for grand larceny on April 25, 
1898. Seven indictments were found 
against him. More than twenty times the 
witnesses against him were in court. All 
had died or disappeared when, nearly ^\e, 
years later, Mr. Jerome, in clearing out 
the old records of the office, had the case 
called. In the absence of the necessary 
witnesses, the justice presiding ordered a 
dismissal of the indictment. 

Under the methods established imder 
Mr. Jerome no such condition of affairs is 
possible. A speedy trial is assured to 
every offender or person accused, and no 
case is presented to the Grand Jury, ex- 
cept in exceptional cases, until a magistrate 
of the lower court has decided that the evi- 
dence presented before him justifies the 
assumption that the accused is guilty. It 
is Mr. Jerome's boast that within thirty 
days of his arrest any accused may face 



his accusers before a jury and secure a 
settlement of his case. 

When Mr. Jerome took office more than 
nine hundred indictments were awaiting 
action. Some of them dated as far back 
as 1897. In the first year of his term, 
Mr. Jerome got rid of all but fifty of those 
old cases, and the delay in those fifty was 
due to the difficulty in finding the witnesses 
whose names appeared on the papers. 

Mr. Jerome organized a number of bu- 
reaus within his official staff, and assigned 
to each a different variety of crime. This 
prevented delay, and in a measure insured 
that the case against an accused could be 
completed — that is, the prosecution's side 
of the case — almost as soon as the indict- 
ment was filed. As a consequence, when 
the case is called in court, no application 
for adjournment comes from the people. 
If any is made it is by tlie defense, and 
the onus of the adjournment rests with the 
trial judge. 

For a long time indictments for homicide 
had been looked upon by the general pub- 
lic as occasions for humorous or satirical 
remarks. Insurance agents received mes- 
sages from their friends that So-and-so 
had been indicted for murder, and, conse- 
quently, would be a fair risk for the in- 
surance company, as his long life was 
assured. The Coroner's inquests were re- 
markable for what they did not discover, 
and comment was general upon the regu- 
larity with which the police missed collect- 
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ing evidence when homicide was committed. A few figures will show the result of 

Mr. Jerome formed the Homicide Bureau Mr. Garvan's work. The average number 

with an assistant^ Francis P. Garvan^ in of homicides committed in the County of 

charge. He appointed Charles Chadwick, New York, calculating from the records of 

Paul Krotel, and Willis Munro, deputies to the last ten years, exceeds eighty per year, 

assist Mr. Garvan. In the first three months of the present 

Chadwick, by the way, is the famous year thirty-four indictments were foimd 
Yale football player, a giant in stature for the various degrees of murder. On the 
and perfectly fearless in action. He saw last day of March, twenty-four of these 
two men fighting in an elevated train one had been disposed of by trial by juries, 
day not long ago, while a terrorized crowd with the result of twenty-two convictions ; 
of passengers looked on aghast, and the three were disposed of by the acceptance 
trainmen feared to interfere. One of the of pleas of guilty to lesser degrees of man- 
men drew a revolver, and Chadwick el- slaughter, and the remaining seven were 
bowed his way through the crowd, stepped marked " ready " on the Trial Calendar 
calnJy up to the fighters, and took the for the first court day of April, 
weapon away. Mr. Jerome made a joke In January, 1902, when Mr. Jerome 
about it, and said he ought to get credit, took office, there were forty-three men ac- 
not only for establishing a bureau to in- cused of homicide in prison awaiting trial, 
vestigate and punish homicide, but also for One of them had been in jail over a year, 
keeping men on his staff to prevent homi- The other bureaus are equally up-to- 
cide. date with their work. On the day men- 

The police are instructed to notify the tioned, the total number of cases of all 

bureau immediately on the discovery of sorts pending in the office was 489, of 

homicide or suspected homicide. On such which 272 were of prisoners on bail; 104 

notification, one of the assistants goes at were prison cases ready for trial, and 6S 

once to the scene of the tragedy to obtain were awaiting the action of the Grand 

an ante-mortem statement, if possible; to Jury. The work of the District Attorney 

have the body identified ; to see that all evi- has been hampered a little by the desire of 

dence is properly preserved, and to watch some of the judges to try what were known 

that the police do all that can be done to as " star cases," and their equally strong 

find the guilty one and any witnesses of desire to evade the smaller matters that 



the crime. 



had to be disposed of. Despite that draw- 



The bureau then handles all the evi- back, however, the judges complimented 



dence, presents it 
to the Grand Jury, 
and, if an indict- 
ment be found, 
prepares the case 
for trial. As a 
general rule, since 
the organization 
of the bureau, the 
"People" have 
"been ready to try 
the accused within 
a week of the fil- 
ing of the indict- 
ment. The bu- 
reau does not try 
the cases in court. 
Mr. Garvan and 
his assistants pre- 
pare the cases, and 
instruct the trial 
assistants assigned 
to that duty. 



Policeman John T. Palmer 



Mr. Jerome pub- 
licly on this show- 
ing of the quar- 
terly report, the 
best ever made by 
a district attorney 
of New York. It 
must be remem- 
bered in discussing 
these figures that, 
on an average, fif- 
teen hundred to 
two thousand new 
cases present 
themselves each 
year. Mr. Jer- 
ome has not only 
disposed of the 
nine hundred old 
cases in his fifteen 
months' service, 
but has kept pace 
with the new ones. 
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It is not only in his office that Mr. Jer- 
ome has effected reforms in the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law. Under his 
regime, the District Attorney's office is, as 
the laws intend it shall be, a court of ap- 
peal for the poor and oppressed. No one 
with a grievance but can obtain audience 
with the head of the department himself. 
Mr. Jerome is always on duty. Admis- 
sion to his presence is as free to the man 
in fustian or the woman in rags with her 
shawl over her head, as to the man or 
woman who drives to the Criminal Court 
Building in a carriage, with a liveried ser- 
vant to announce his or her coming. The 
same simple courtesy is meted out to all. 

" The District Attorney will see you," 
Policeman Palmer, who has stood at the 
door for six different district attorneys of 
New York, tells each caller, and if the 
caller assures the clerk within that it is 
the District Attorney who is wanted, and 
not one of his assistants, there is no fur- 
ther obstacle to Mr. Jerome's presence. 
It is astonishing the number of persons 
Mr. Jerome sees in a day. The beneficial 
result of his accessibility to the community 
is incalculable. Confidences of all sorts 
are poured into his ears, and appeals for 
mercy and consideration to erring youth 



are made to a heart that, despite • 
years of communion with the crimi- 
nal classes, has not grown hard. 
None, save God, will ever know — 
for Mr. Jerome does not tell of such 
things — the number of first offenders 
that Mr. Jerome and his private 
secretary, Alfred Hodder, and his 
chief clerk and trusted friend, John 
A. Henneberry, have saved from 
punishment and coaxed back into 
paths of rectitude. 

Another reform, and a far more 
showy one than the betterment of his 
own office, that must be credited to 
Mr. Jerome, is the reorganization of 
the Police Department, and the con- 
sequent increased usefulness of the 
police force. The department is not 
perfect yet, but no man can remem- 
ber when it was as free from stain. 
Under the mild sway of the first 
Commissioner appointed by Seth 
Low on his induction into the May- 
oralty, Deveryism still controlled the 
rank and file. Blackmail and graft 
were . still the watchword, and al- 
though the graft was not maintained as 
openly as before, it still obtained. 

Jerome served notice in his public utter- 
ances that he was on the alert, and that his 
force of county detectives was keeping him 
posted on police methods. The honest men 
on the force took heart. There was no 
doubt of the good intentions of the new 
Commissioner. Promotions were made for 
merit, and the new appointees, perhaps for 
the first time in twenty years, surely for 
the first time since the Roosevelt Police 
Board went out of office, paid nothing for 
their promotion. Jerome said the law must 
be enforced, and his manner of saying it 
left no room to doubt that he meant it. 

" The only way to attain results," he 
said once to the writer, "is to go on yell- 
ing * murder * all the time. You can't leg- 
islate vice out of existence. You can't 
eradicate blackmail from the police depart- 
ment, and you can't make men honest by 
any act of the Legislature. The only way 
is to keep the ax hovering over the heads 
of the individuals, from the patrolman to 
the inspector. Intimidation can do a 
lot." 

Complaints reached the Mayor from the 
Jewish and German quarters that the Sun- 
day and excise laws were unduly severe, 
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and that the Mayor's ante-election speeches 
had indicated a liberal interpretation of 
those laws. The Mayor wrote to the Po- 
lice Commissioner that a little considera- 
tion on the part of the police might lessen 
the course of complaint. The Commis- 
sioner agreed with him. Mr. Jerome did 
not. He declared that he would prefer 
charges against any policeman^ no matter 
his rank, who failed to enforce the excise 
as well as every other law, and the police 
feared Jerome far more than they feared 
the Police Commissioner. 

A discovery made years before by 
" Jim " Osborne — everybody calls former 
Assistant District Attorney James W. Os- 
borne " Jim " — had delivered the police 
force into the hands of any 
honest district attorney. None 
had taken advantage of it before 
Mr. Jerome. Mr. Osborne dis- 
covered the offense of " neg- 
lect of duty," under which the 
conviction and consequent for- 
feiture of office of a delinquent 
policeman was made easy. All 
that was necessary was to prove 
that a complaint to the officer 
of the existence of an evil had 
been made, and then to prove 
that, within a reasonable time, 
he had failed to take measures 
to suppress that evil. After 
two police captains and a ward- 
man had been convicted in the 
courts of that offense, and ten 
other captainis and two inspec- 
tors scared off the force, the 
rank and file decided to be good 
— outwardly at least. In de- 
fiance of the attitude of their 
superiors, the patrolmen en- 
forced the excise law. The 
newspapers discussed the en- 
forcement of the law seriously 
as " a revolt in the Police De- 
partment." The saloon keep- 
ers talked meaningly about 
what they would do when next 
election time came. The Mayor said noth- 
ing. Mr. Jerome smiled. The Order of 
Acorns, the City Club, and the Citizens' 
Union, the non-partisan good government 
associations that had led the revolt against 
the then Tammany, said unkind things 
about the Police Commissioner, and a little 
later^ when h^ had completed half th^ term 



of two years for which he was appointed, 
he resigned. ' 

Mayor Low, forced by Jerome's stead- 
fastness to reconsider his attempted policy 
of conciliation, appointed* in his place a 
man of very different stamp. Gen. Fran- 
cis Vinton Greene, a retired army officer, 
with a record as a disciplinarian, who left 
a lucrative business to accept the appoint- 
ment, on the stipulated condition that there 
should be no interference with him from 
the Mayor's office. General Greene an- 
nounced his sympathy with Mr. Jerome's 
aims, and by almost his first official action 
showed that he recognized the real core of 
the corruption of the Police Department. 
He relegated to patrol duty all the ward- 



General Francis Vinton Greene 

men, the captains' confidants, and, imder 
the " System," the tribute collectors and 
go-betweens between the vicious and the 
men who were paid to suppress them. He 
reorganized the Detective Bureau, which 
Mr. Jerome had designated as " crooked 
and useless," and when the detectives 
failed to close up the gambling houses of 
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the better dass — as those which cater to 
the rich were termed — he followed Mr* 
Jerome's example and imported detectives^ 
who secured the evidence he wanted. Then 
he reorganized the Police Detective Bu- 
reau over again. 

Perhaps the highest compliment ever 
paid to any District Attorney was paid to 
Mr. Jerome when one of Commissioner 
Greene's deputies said openly in a police 
courts at the arraignment of the keeper of 
a gambling house^ that one million dollars 
had been raised by local lawbreakers to de- 
feat Mr. Jerome's efforts and make his 
position intolerable. 

The New York Press, a paper opposed 
politically to Mr. Jerome^ said editorially: 

Mr. Jerome's incessantly militant hostility to 
crime of all kinds in New York City, no matte*- 
what influence or clamor contests with him, 
must have the warm applause of every decent 
dtiien. More power to his strong arm, and 
more vigor to his stout purpose! His success 
may be measured by the enemies he has made. 
Conventional procedure never accomplished as 
much as Jerome has already effected, and the 
flgfat is a long way from over. Jerpme has only 
just begun. 

The editorial was elicited by a magazine 
article written over his own signature by 
a justice of the Supreme Court, condemn- 
ing Mr. Jerome's methods of obtaining ad- 
mission by force to places wherein he had 
reason to believe the law was violated. 

Rev. Dr. Rains ford, rector of St. 
George's, one of the richest and most in- 
fluential Episcopal churches in the Diocese 
of New York, had this to say of Mr. Jer- 
ome at a public dinner, at which men and 
methods were under discussion: 

I like the way Jerome speaks out for what he 
believes in. I think he must be an Irishman. 
I remember once seeing a man in Dublin who 
had been indulging freely and with evidently 
great enjo3rment. His hat was battered and his 
clothes were torn, but the memory of his good 
time was strong within him, and as he strolled 
along in the moonlight he stopped now and 
then, and, twirling the remains of his shillelagh 
around his head, he exclaimed: "Three cheers 
for meself, and to hell with the rest of them! " 
There have been times when I have thought that 
I saw in the outlines of the District Attorney 
the shade of that Irishman. 

" I knew when I went into office there 
were no strings on me," Mr. Jerome said, 
after a year's experience. " I knew there 
would be no pulling me off, that money or 



political advancement would have no 
weight in directing my actions. Material 
forces have never yet outweighed moral 
principles with me. I shall continue to 
live up to my oath^ because it agrees in 
every particular wiUi my sense of justice, 
of right, of honor." 

Municipal problems in New York City 
are possibly more perplexing than in any 
other metropolis in the world. This has 
been recognized by men of all shades of 
political beliefs^ and socialists. Few of 
them have attempted to And the reasons 
why the administration of New York City 
should be more of a puzzle than that of 
other large cities. Those who ventured to 
do so found themselves out of their depths 
and gave up the task^ hoping for the bait. 

Jerome made a profound study of the 
situation. He reached definite opinion. 
His aim, since he became the servant of 
the people, has been to educate the citizens 
of New York on the lines of the theories he 
had crystalized before he took the oath as 
District Attftmey. 

What has Mr. Jerome done? There are 
some critics of his work who, without hesi- 
tation, say the fruitage of his promises is 
woefully small. Have his efforts been, 
after all, as Mr. Devery said they wonld 
be, " Nothing but guff and fireworks "? 

Before assuming to make an impartial 
analysis of Mr. Jerome's war on graft, it 
is necessary, perhaps, to consider his man- 
ner of mind, and to learn something more 
than has been told of how he seeks to show 
the citizens of New York what they have 
to contend with. Mr. Jerome first studies 
the psychological side, and then shows the 
physical corollary. Applying his method 
to New York City he discovered its fun- 
damental difference from all other cities. 
It could not be compared to the principal 
cities of the Old World, such as London, 
Paris, or Berlin. Men and measures avail- 
able in the older cities were no criterion for 
the metropolis of the Western World. In 
the older countries, for instance, there was 
a homogeneous factor to work with, while 
here the factor was heterogeneous. 

In other words, a city like London is 
dominated by what may be termed the 
national British soul ; in Paris, the national 
soul is also predominant, though perhaps 
less so than in Berlin, where the German 
race-soul rules. When a certain question 
of policy is to be discussed, because of this 
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race unity, it can be predicted with accur- 
acy what will be the broad outcome. New 
York, an. the other hand — and in a great 
measure this is true of all American cities 
— cannot be said to have yet developed 
any of this racial unity which makes a cer- 
tain quality of consistency in both munici- 
pal vice and municipal virtue. 

New York is a cosmopolis. Assembled 
here are all the types of the Old Worlds 
with their racial instincts and prejudices 
in conflict. New York with its kaleido- 
scopic population may be likened to a 
seething caldron, and, although while this 
boiling goes on a fusion of the races is 
taking place, making something better than 
has ever been before, the scum rises to the 
top. It is necessary, in order that the 
clear depths below may be revealed, to re- 
move the scum. The removal of the scum, 
of course, must be constant while ebullition 
continues. Just here the trouble lies. No 
one has thought it his duty to remove the 
scum. 

Most of the so-called reformers have 
only drawn attention to it. They waded 
through it, and at last have been buried in 
it. The clear waters beneath they never 
reached. Reform methods simply resulted 
in a general stirring up of the scum. The 
Jerome method is a more scientific one. It 
removes the scum of blackmail, of vice and 
of villany. It demonstrates how it can be 
continually removed, as soon as it forms^ 
until the boiling process shall be com- < 
pleted. 

The work of Mr. Jerome -has been valu- 
able as an object lesson because^ no matter 
what any one may say, he has taught what 
one honest individual may achieve. Mr. 
Jerome undertook to show the citizens at 
large what a heavy yoke corruption had 
placed upon them. He wished to point 
out that Uiey had worn it so long they were 
becoming used to it, apathetic about it. 
He has shown them their plight through 
his office of District Attorney. Further, 
he has made it known that that important 
office can render justice without travesty. 
In order to accentuate this fact he has 
concentrated all efl^orts to reach the men 
" higher up," even if some of the small 
fry have been ignored. He has had to be 
dramatic and somewhat exaggerative to 
hold the attention of the mass of the citi- 
zens. This he has done with a view 
of stimulating them into a sense of their 



responsibility as citizens. The " System " 
has been exposed to the full glare of pub- 
licity. Fear has been eliminated, and 
tongues that the tyranny of the " System " 
had kept down have been loosened. Mr. 
Jerome has done all this. He has made 
the citizens think, and realize that they 
have individual life in the matter; that 
they are capable of having a clean munici- 
pality, if they will ''ote for men who sink 
personality for the sake of principle. Ajb 
an instance that the ** System " has lost its 
awe, a recent statement by a prominent 
member of the Saloon Keepers' Associa- 
tion, may be quoted here: 

We don't deny that under former adminis- 
trations we paid, blackmail to the police. In 
almost every district we have a president, sec- 
retary, and treasurer. The treasurer went and 
saw the captain every week. This was easy 
graft for the captain. This money didn't have 
to go higher up. The captain was allowed to 
keep it for his own expenses. The ward detec- 
tives got no slice of it, either. The treasurer 
of the association of the district and the cap- 
tain of the precinct did the business without 
^e-witnesses. It amounted to about two or 
three hundred dollars a week in each of the pre- 
cincts. But that has all been done away with 
since Mayor Low's administration, and it's up 
to General Greene to say to the contrary. The 
captains are afraid to take this money now, be- 
cause they can't deliver the goods. 

Imagine any individual in the palmy 
days of the " System " daring to make a 
public utterance of this character! He 
would have known that such a statement 
sounded the death-knell of all his business 
interests. He would have been hounded 
by the agents of the " System " until he 
was ruined. 

Although the foregoing gives some de- 
tails of the improvement in New York's 
civic life, the real worth of Mr. Jerome's 
work will be proven years hence. It has 
been the labor of an individual who^ what- 
ever his faults are, .is fearless and honest 
Fearlessness and honesty are two complete 
qualities admitting of no gradations. 
These two dominant characteristics in the 
make-up of William Travers Jerome have 
made him irresistible, have enabled him to 
accomplish results. He has made many 
blunders. Not a few of his official acts 
liave called forth sharp criticisms, and 
more than one competent authority has 
questioned the legality of some of his meth- 
ods. 

In speech and in doing Mr. Jerome has 
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stepped beyond the pale of prudence more 
than once. All this might be expected of 
the man^ for he is a creature of impulse. 
It cannot be charged against him^ however^ 
that he has been foolhardy because of igno- 
rance. He has been fully aware of the 
risks he has taken. Actuated by honest 
motives he has never regarded personal 
consequences. Like other men of his 
stamp he has the insighl of a seer. Wil- 
liam Travers Jerome has known his mis- 
sion^ and has done his best to perform it. 
The work that he believes himself selected 
to do was nothing less than the awaken- 
ing of the dead moral sense of the citizens 
of his native city. He believes that what 
the public conceives to be his blunders^ 
have all been for the best A work of 
regeneration has been started, he confi- 
dently declares, that will not stop until the 
municipality of New York will have a 
clean administration throughout, without 
jobbery, knavery, or chicanery. If one 
man has been enabled to do all this in New 
York, simply because of fearlessness and 
honesty, others can do the same in other 
centers of the nation. Mr. Jerome has 
won his fight by demonstration. There 
have been armies of reformers who have 
had faith, but their works do not appear. 
Mr. Jerome has shown his faith by his 
works. Once more let it be said here that 
Mr. Jerome is not lauded in order to make 
a hero of him; he is used solely as an, 
exemplar that should particularly appeal 
to the younger generation of voters, in fact, 
to the young men of all large cities. To 
those who have political ambitions and civic 
ideals, Mr. Jerome has pointed the way 
how to make the abstract ideal, the concrete 
real. Rotten municipal conditions can se- 
cure no abiding place when stalwart hon- 
esty goes to the polls and puts Jeromes in 
office. 

Effort has been made in this story to 
emphasize the idea that the disappearance 
of blackmail, and the general purification 
of the government of New York City has 
been chiefly due to the operation of a prin- 
ciple, rather than to the work of any par- 
ticular personality. Because of this the 
individuality of William Travers Jerome 
has been kept in abeyance, except as it has 
shown forth in his official acts. These 
have exhibited the militant side of the man 
— ^the man at work, at tension, carrying 
out; as best be can, his main idea that per- 



sonal consequences are not to be considered 
when principle is involved. It is but rig^ht 
that something should be told of the other 
Jerome, the Jerome at play, his recreations 
and hobbies, and family life. 

Mr. Jerome is essentially a domestic 
man. His home life is one of delightful 
harmony. Nothing pleases him better 
than to have a romp with his strenuous son 
"Chinky." When the family— Mr. Jer- 
ome's wife and son constitute his family 
— are at their pleasant summer home in 
I^akeville, Connecticut, the father and son 
are inseparable. Chinky has a great ad- 
miration for his father, not because he 
is District Attorney of New York County, 
with all that means, but because he can 
swim better, and ride better, and shoot 
better, and can answer more questions than 
any other man he knows. 

It is at the Lakeville home, too, that Mr. 
Jerome is enabled to ride his own personal 
hobby and enjoy his favorite recreation. 
Here it is he has his laboratory and work- 
shop, in which are lathes, tools, a small 
forge, an engine, and other machinery. 
He is a skilled mechanic, a fine artificer 
in wood and metal. Examples of ham- 
mered brass and specimens of wrought iron . 
work copied from early Venetian models 
have been turned out of the Jerome work- 
shop. All bear the marks of the true 
craftsman who finds joy in his work. It 
is not generally known that Mr. Jerome 
is an ardent admirer and much of a disciple 
of William ^orris. Like that poet, phi- 
losopher, and workman, Mr. Jerome's 
method is that of " thinking and doing." 
Another hobby of his is that of book-bind- 
ing, though he confesses he has not yet 
made much progress in the art He has 
several ^ne Grolier models, which he hopes 
to copy. 

Although Mr. Jerome is something of a 
collector, there is nothing bookish nor clois- 
tral in his make-up. He spends as much 
time as possible in the open air. He is 
an apostle of fresh air and sunshine. 
These he believes to be panaceas for all 
ills, moral, mental, and physical, whether 
in the individual or in the community. 

Mr. Jerome has educated himself on the 
harmonious principles of thinking and do- 
ing. This is the character of the coming 
man — he of constructive rather than of de- 
structive trend. Such a man when he 
thinks, for example, of a chair, is not 9at- 
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isfied until he has made the chair. Not 
long ago, Mr. Jerome was asked the ques- 
tion: ** But you have ambitions? " 

" Oh, yes," he replied, " all men have 
ambitions. My highest aim has been to 
have my own self-respect. But, of course, 
there are ambitions of a tangible nature 
that we all look forward to. Now, I am 
peculiarly constituted. I can be contented 
in almost any station in life. When I was 
a young man, I was ambitious to pursue 
my studies so that I could become a col- 
lege professor. I studied metaphysics and 
chemistry. I was enthusiastic in my work. 
Then my health became frail, and I took 
up the law. After that came the proposi- 
tion of marriage, and to gain the means to 
permit me to marry, I took up the trial 
branch of the law, and entered the District 
Attorney's office as a deputy. 1 should 
have preferred the scientific part of it — 
the book part — but then one cannot al- 
ways regulate one's life. Now, if I should 
tell you my ambition at this time I should 
say that when I get through' with the Dis- 
trict Attorney's office — let me see, I shall 
be forty-seven years old — ^why, then I 
should like to go back to my private prac* 
tice for ten years. And in that time I 
should like to prepare myself to take a law 
chair in a university. That is an honor- 
able calling for a man in his declining 
years. But I can be contented in almost 
any line. I could be happy as a me- 
chanic." 

The District Attorney took down a brass 



cup artistically worked and highly pol- 
ished. 

" I did that," he said with a laugh. 
" You see I might make a living as a ma- 
chinist." 

In this story of Mr. Jerom**. and his 
valiant battle against the municipal cor- 
ruption of all kinds, an attempt has been 
made to portray with impartiality baleful 
conditions that have existed, and to show 
where there has been a radical betterment. 
In New York City to-day, no matter what 
pessimists may say to the contrary, the 
reign of blackmail is for the present over. 
The infamous " Red Light " district, in 
which the virtue of women and young girls 
was a matter of open traffic, has been wiped 
out of existence; most of the "cadets," 
who subsisted on that traffic, are in jail; 
more than twenty of the Devery police 
captains have been relegated to private 
life; the "System" is no longer an or- 
ganized power; the department heads and 
department inspectors are attempting to do 
their duty; the District Attorney and his 
assistants are wide awake and honest, and 
an era of liberty is dawning for the poor 
and ignorant residents of the foreign quar- 
ters, who, for generations, have groaned 
imder the tyranny of misrule. Not a bad 
showing for fifteen months' application of 
Mr. Jerome's motto, that consequences must 
not be regarded where principle is at stake, 
and of his promise to " slam " anything he 
saw that in his judgment seemed wrong. 
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The Colonel's Son 

A Tale of the Indian Mutiny 
By bass BLAKE 



H 



|IGHTS out" had long since been 
sounded over the camp^ and 
still Jemmy was not asleep. He 
climbed out of his cot^ and with 
his hands on the rail he felt foi 
the floor with his feet. He thought: *' I 
am quite decided in my mind; I will run 
away from home." At last he dropped 
to the floor^ and in his red nightgown 
walked to the window and stood looking out 
over the camp. 

He might have reflected that the tents 
were so many fairy nightcaps^ swept into 
their perfect regularity by some painstak- 
ing magician. But his Ynind was filled 
with serious thoughts. He had^ he was con- 
vinced, been unfairly treated. That day 
had been his seventh birthday. At mid- 
night, when he was very sleepy, he had 
pulled a cracker with his father. He had 
closed his eyes because he was tired, and 
his father thought he had flinched. 

" Boy," said Colonel Davidson, " you 
are a coward; go to bed," and, discipline 
allowing of no explanation, he had gone 
to bed. 

Thus Jemmy stood for a few moments 
looking out over the sleeping camp. Then 
he commenced to dress, not hurriedly, but 
with thoroughness and deliberation, as one 
whose mind is made up. The room was 
full of moonlight, as he gazed at the map 
on the wall. " The mountains at the top," 
he thought, " when I am clear of the camp 
will be about ten minutes' walk, and then 
the way to England will be no distance 
at all. I must remember there is a ditch 
to cross before I get to London, but of 
course I can easily step that." 

He buckled on his sword and sabretache^ 
and loosed the former in its scabbard after 
the manner of his father when going on 
parade. Then he threw his carbine by its 
strap over his shoulder. When he had 
done this he gently opened the door and 
came out on the landing of the bungalow. 
He crept downstairs by the banister and 
climbed out of the open window on to the 
veranda. The sword seriously impeded 



his movements, but it had been his principle 
since he could walk that a soldier's son 
should never be about a military camp 
unarmed. 

Now as he descended the steps to the 
lawn he thought' of the many black men 
asleep in those tents. He knew that Uie 
English soldiers were camped by them- 
selves on the left, where the guns were, and 
he thought he might as well reach the 
mountains through their lines. " I do not 
like those black men ; they make no noise 
when they move, and their eyes glitter at 
night. But no," he concluded, "I don't 
care; I won't go home the easiest way,*' 
He would go through the sepoy lines. So 
he held his scabbard in his left hand, with 
his sword hilt behind his left arm, as his 
father did, and went forward. The moon 
had faded, and he could see only the dim 
peaks of the lines of tents. 

At this station in 1857 there was one 
regiment of English troops with a battery 
of nine-pounder guns; also there were 
three native regiments, and between them 
there was a wide open parade ground, 
where field manceuvers were executed. 

Jemmy stood near the bottom step of 
the veranda while he shifted the strap 
of his carbine, and it was then that he 
noticed a splutter of light on the ground. 
He came into the open, and a few yards 
from the comer of the house detected a 
line of tow burning steadily toward the 
wooden building. Then the sense of a re- 
mark of his father's came back to him. 

Addressing the major that night he had 
said: " At present I think there is no dan- 
ger, but remember, Fortington, the extreme 
symptom of irritation in a native of India 
is to set fire." With this in his mind he 
sprang at the tow. He knew that directly 
the flame reached the woodwork the bunga- 
low would ignite. With his little strapped 
shoes he stamped furiously on the tow. 
The agitation drove it into flame, which 
ran up one of his legs, setting fire to his 
sock and scorching his knee. But he set 
his teeth hard together and beat out the 
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emben with his shoes until the smoldering 
died down into ashes. 

Then without looking back he set out 
across the native camp. His knee was very 
painf ul^ but he was decided still to cross the 
mountains. His plan was to strike straight 
through the sepoy camp^ keeping a wary 
eye for the sentries^ and the tent pegs and 
ropes. 

Everything was deadly still ; wily a bird 
whimpered lazily in the far-away trees, 
and the air was heavy with the heat of the 
night He looked up into the sky and saw 
the faint bar of light which heralded the 
dawn. There was no time to lose. When 
he had passed through the camp he came to 
the line of corrugated roofed huts which 
were used for soldiers' stores, and then he 
came to a stop. He heard voices. He crept 
round in the shadow, and peeped out on the 
other side. A group of perhaps ten sepoys 
were whispering to- 
gether. They spoke 
in the vernacular, 
which he did not 
understand, and they 
held their heads to- 
gether as if their 
business were secret 
and important. 

Now Jemmy knew 
that neither native 
nor British soldiers 
were allowed to talk 
together after 
"Lights out!" and 
something told him, 
too, that evil was 
about. He stayed in 
the shadow of the 
hut silently. He was 
rather elated than 
frightened at his sit- 
uation. He tried to 
think what his father 
would do were he in 
his place. He knew 
that soldiers would 
only meet in the 
night to discuss some- 
thing they might not 
discuss in the day. 

It was clear that 
they must be dis- 
persed, and he was 
the only represen- 
tative present from 



the officers' quarters to perform that 
duty. He unslung his tin-barrelled carbine 
from his back, lifted the hammer, and 
slipped a cap into its place. The stillness 
of the night was such that he thought the 
squeak of the hammer as it was raised 
sounded loud above their voices. Some- 
thing told him that if they found him there 
they would assuredly kill him. Now, as it 
seemed, their voices sounded fiercer, and as 
he peered again he saw all their hands 
raised as if to record an oath. He could 
see their dark, threatening faces trans- 
figured in the dim light ; he could hear the 
rise and fall of their whispering voices. 

Now, he thought, was the time for action; 
for was he not the only representative pres- 
ent from the officers' quarters ? He pointed 
his carbine past the wooden wall and open- 
ing his eyes wide fired into them. Then, 
forgetting at once the mountains and his 
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journey, he tore back through the camp 
to his father's bungalow. 

He rushed up the steps, leaped in 
through the window, and made straight 
to his father. The mastiff asleep on the 
mat first growled and then barked joyously. 
He knocked at the panels of the door, then 
he turned the handle and burst in. The 
bar in the east was widening and already 
the air was lighter. He could see . his 
father sitting bolt upright on his camp 
bed, his face set and a revolver in his hand. 

" Boy," said the Colonel, " what the 
blazes are you after } " 

" Sir," said he, " I broke camp. I was 
going to walk home, but I saw fire at the 
comer." 

" What corner ? " said the Colonel. 

" Outside v'randa. I put it out." 
^"WeU?" 

" I went on. There were black men in a 
crowd by the huts where the bread is. They 
were talking. I fired into them. I report 
this to you, sir." 

" I see ; get back to bed ; you have broken 
barracks." 

" Yes, sir," said Jemmy, and he went 
back to bed. 

Colonel Davidson knocked on the wall 
for his orderly. He knew that the supreme 
hour — toward which his thoughts had for 
l(mg been directed — had come at last He 
appreciated to the full the worth of the first 
blow. In a moment his man appeared in 
shirt and trousers. 

" Go and fetch Mr. Fortington," he said 
shortly. (Fortington was his brigade- 
major.) 

In three minutes Fortington was there. 

" Hallo, Fortington," said the Colonel. 
" Listen ! First load the guns on the ridge. 
Then turn out the guard. Sound the ' Fall 
in ! ' call for both camps, and ' Officers fall 
in ! ' I will gallop down and meet you on 
the parade groimd." 

He slipped into his uniform, and his 
orderly pulled on his boots and ran to bring 
round his horse ; in the meantime he buck- 
led on his sword and settled his peak cap 
carefully on his head. He knew he might 
be shot as he mounted his horse, but, on the 
other hand, it was not unusual for the com- 
mandant to gallop round the camp in the 
early morning. On his way down the steps 
he pulled on his gloves, and as he swung 
into the saddle the bugles began blowing 



the calls ; he could see his six little buglers 
in a line outside the guard tent on the 
English side. He knew therefore that his 
guns were already loaded. 

Colonel Davidson was an R.A. officer, 
and to his guns he attached an almost 
miraculous power. " The real god of bat- 
tles," he would say, " is the moral influence, 
and the moral influence in war is artillery." 
His wife, who was an invalid in England, 
had also remarked : " Donald might have 
married a battery of nine-pounders only 
that they could not be brought into church." 

Day was breaking. On the parade- 
ground the men were already falling into 
their companies. In scanty clothing, sol- 
diers — ^native and British — ^were rushing 
into the ranks ; then the confusion of hurry- 
ing mankind was stayed by the few sharp 
words of command of the company com- 
manders. On the one side were the native 
troops, and on the other the Britidi, and 
between the bare track of baked ground. 
On both sides subalterns were settling 
their chin straps and hitching their swords, 
and murmuring to each other : " What the 
deuce is the ColoneVs game } " 

The Colonel rode up and saluted his 
brigade-m^jor. 

" Fortington," said he, *' I want you to 
take charge of the guns." 

" Yes, sir," said Fortington, who asked 
no questions. 

" Tell the adjutant to form the fusiliers 
so that there is sufficient space between for 
your guns to command the ground. I shall 
order the native regiments into quarter 
column, and then from line turn them 
about. Then the fusiliers are to load their 
rifles with ball and keep them at the * pre- 
sent.' I need not expatiate." 

" No, sir," said Fortington, " I under- 
stand." 

" Only," concluded the Colonel, " if I 
hold up my bridle hand your guns are to 
fire, and then, my friend, there must be no 
intervals." 

The sun had already unmasked in the 
yellow sky and sucked up all available 
moisture from the earth as the command- 
ant rode over to the native lines. On the 
face of a native of India it is rarely pos- 
sible to decipher any emotion. As the 
Colonel gazed at the rows of dark faces, 
holding themselves before him in perfect, 
regular lines, it seemed incredible that in 
their hearts they should emulate those deeds 
Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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of rapine and murder of their comrades at 
Meerat and Delhi. Colonel Davidson, 
however, knew something of the native 
character, and he would as soon have in- 
spected the soles of their feet as their faces 
for the signs of mutiny. 

The captains stood out from their 
companies, their swords at the salute, and 



head and saw every fusilier's weapon at 
the " present " turned upon the sepoys. In 
the center from the ridge the four guns 
glowered down upon the scene. He gal- 
loped along the native line, and at the end 
held in his charger. Then again in his 
great rasping voice he gave the command: 
" About, turn ! " 

The native soldiery turned as on a pivot, 
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the subalterns behind their men. It might 
have been the ordinary inspection before a 
field day of trenches and firing exercise. 
He ran his eye down the perfection of their 
ranks. " What a pity it is," he thought, 
" that so many fine soldiers will finish their 
career as rebels to be either shot or 
hanged." It did not occur to him that on 
the station the English soldiers were out- 
numbered three to one. He gave the orders 
himself, and the whole native battalion was 
formed from quarter column into line, and 
then he gave the command : "About, turn ! " 
At the same moment he heard the click 
of the English rifles, and he turned his 



Not a muscle twitched in any of the dark 
faces. It might be that they were going 
through the daily after-breakfast field man- 
oeuv^; yet the commandaht knew that his 
action must be immediate. He felt that 
thrill which comes to men who govern men, 
and tells the limit of endurance. 

The crisis, he knew, was covered but by a 
shadow. A sound, even, might have turned 
the present admirable discipline to open, 
mad mutiny; have sent the sepoys, after 
the first volleys of grape and lead, loose 
over the station to murder and destruction. 

Colonel Davidson held his charger's rein 
tightly in his gloved hand. He loiew that 
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a moTement now might turn the scale. He 
gave them small time for thought. Then 
his great voice was heard from end to end 
of the parade^ even so that it reverberated 
over the distant hills: "Twenty-third, 
Twenty-fourth, Twenty-fifth Native Regi- 
ments — ^Attenti<m I — From the right, 
ground arms by companies ! " He won- 
dered, in a cool, mathematical way, now the 
order was given, whether or not they would 
obey him. 

While he might have dropped a stone 
from his saddle to the ground, there was 
delay; there was not that obedience to 
order simultaneous to the command to 
which he was accustomed. His memory 
carried with him to his death the sharply 
defined vision .of the white baked ground, 
the overcrowning yellow sky and the ranks 

of grim, dark faces. He sat bolt ._ 

upright on his charger, staring 
steadily at the 
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Then he rode along and addressed the 
three nativ • regiments: 

"Men of the Twenty-third, Twenty- 
fourth, and Twenty-fifth Native Regi- 
ments, it has become necessary to disarm 
and disband your regiments from service 
under the Queen. I do not wish to ccmvey 
in this action any discredit on yoursdves. 
You have always d<me your duty to my 
satisfaction, and in a workmanlike way. 
You had better remain quiet in the hills 
until her Majesty's Government settles 
its arrangements in India. You will there- 
fore be paid off and are free to return 
to your homes. I hope that <m a future 
day you will again become good and loyal 
soldiers. God save the Queen ! " 

Slowly the men fell out and trailed in 
broken parties toward the station; many 

— men made 
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done in the world by woman and her organimations. The scope of the Department will include all Progressive 
motvments among women. Much of woman s worh is carried on in such a quiet and unassuming way that 
** the half has never been told^^ even to other women to whom the story would be helpful. 
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of woman's work^ an account of which may prove of interest to others. In this way the Department may be 
made a medium of communication among women who desire to keep in touch with the advanced thought and 
achievements of their sex. 

The Old South Work and its Founder 

By LUCIA AMES MEAD 



DN 1876, the year of the centennial 
of our nation's birth, the most 
historic building in America stood 
doomed to destruction. Neither 
Faneujl Hall, Independence Hall 
nor any other of the famous edifices of the 
Colonial and Revolutionary periods had 
stood so perfectly intact, and had seen so 
many years of history and at the same time 
so many stirring and momentous scenes as 
the Old South, the third church of Bos- 
ton. The church had had a famous his- 
tory as an organization before the present 
building was erected. In the wooden 
structure that preceded it, Benjamin 
Franklin had been baptized, and here 
Judge Sewall, the famous judge who had 
tried and condemned the witches, made, 
according to tradition, public profession of 
his repentance for his error. 

The spacious walls of the present meet- 
ing-house had echoed the impassioned 
eloquence of Warren, Adams and their 
compatriots, when Faneuil Hall had proved 
too small to hold the throngs of citizens 
gathered for town-meetings. Here Wash- 
ington had stood ; here British soldiers had 
held their riding school; and doubtless 
from the library of Thomas Prince, within 



the tower above, had been stolen away the 
most precious manuscript which the nation 
to-day possesses. After years of exile on 
the Thames, Bradford's Journal, the 
" Genesis " and " Exodus " of New Eng- 
land history, has returned to lie forever 
treasured in the Massachusetts capitol. 
But in the year 1876, Bradford's Journal 
was not here; the Old South lectures and 
leaflets and the Old South Historical Soci- 
ety had not been dreamed of ; and the pres- 
ent noteworthy renascence of interest in 
our early history had hardly begun. The 
meeting-house had been abandoned by its 
worshipers, whom a rich endowment from 
the past had provided with a costly edifice 
upon the new Back Bay. A business block 
on J^B|much coveted corner of Washing- 
ton and Milk streets was to rise, and all 
but a few " sentimentalists " looked on in- 
different or hopeless at the impending fate 
of the gray flralls and lofty spire that for 
a century and a half had stood for all that 
was best in the New World's history. 
Well do I remember the day when, as a 
young girl visiting at Newport, I heard 
the dismal news which came that the next 
day was set for the beginning of the demo- 
lition. It seemed to us a national calam- 
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ity too heavy to be endured ; and my host- sum^ sure that the blindness of the present 
ess — ^an invalid of extraordinary character would some day give way to bitter remorse 
' — in blind determination to do something, when it was too late. " Remember the old 
sent a telegram urging a brief delay. I Hancock House," the elders said. " What 
tell this story, which others could doubt- would we not give now were it back again 
less parallel, as an illustration of the crit- on Beacon Hill } " And then, when it 
icalness of the situation. A respite was seemed that >all was lost, one woman, Mary 

Hemenway, saved the church. Long may 
mbered by a grateful city 
nation! Her gift was 
h^ the sum total of all 
IS,' enough to stay pro- 
ake the attainment of the 
certainty. We were not 
he huge gifts which bil- 
-billionaires now scatter 
),000 meant much to Bos- 
ir from the disgrace of 
great inheritance and 
killing the bird that laid 
1 egg. What one of all 
eachers beyond the State, 
% )m North and South and 

National Teachers' Con- 
mmer of 1903, will care 
lectures on pedagogy as 
to stand where the fa- 
thers of the Republic 
stood, and see the 
sights that were dear 
to Whittier, Garrison, 
Phillips, Lowell and 
Emerson, as well as to 
Hancock and Otis and 
Adams ? As Boston- 
ians throng Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and look 
gi with awe upon the 

bi monuments that make 

hi their own city's three 

m centuries of history 

m seem brief indeed, so 

dj men and women from 

re the new States, which 

cl count but fifty years 

fii of history, come to the 

few simple relics of 
our homespun days 
and look on dingy 
walls and pewter 



The Old South from Milk Street 
200 years ago 



guing with half-amused 
and half-indifferent busi- 
ness men, getting now ^ 

and then a promise which strengthened plates with a reverence which means more 

faint heart and weary limbs to go still fur- than they and we often realize. The best 

ther. It sems almost a nightmare how as lessons which the teachers from Wyoming 

one looks back on the weeks of anxiety and Colorado will take home will not be 

and struggle, when anxious committees of taught by college presidents talking upon 

women met, planned fairs, and fought with fitting schools, but by those men and women 

might and main to raise the impossible of the past who loved their country as did 
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Mary Hemenway, and who, being dead, litical Ideals " were first given as lectures 

yet speak. in 1880 at the Old South, and were subse- 

The saving of the church was but the quently given in London before distin- 

beginning of the work of this gracious guished audiences. The following year, 

steward of a wealth of which she consid- and again in 1883, he delivered courses on 

ered herself merely the trustee. Ameri- " The American Revolution " ; and in 1 884, 

can children must be taught the signifi- one upon " The Critical Period of Ameri- 

cance of their heritage; and what place so can History." These lectures later ap- 

fitting for their lessons as the building peared in book form, and remain among 

whose every brick was eloquent? Shortly the most permanently valuable products 

after the preservation of the Old South of his ripe thought " To Mary Hemen- 

meeting-house was effected, Mrs. Hemen- way, in recognition of the rare foresight 

way began assembling the Boston school and public spirit which saved from destruc- 

children froT" time to time tion one of the noblest histori- 

ings in Amer- 
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Glimpses of the Old South while still used for church purposes 
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these Old South prizes are still awarded thoroughly organized ; and in 1888 the first 



on every twenty-second of February. Last 
year the subjects assigned dealt with the 
history of the Louisiana Purchase and ex- 
plorations in the Great West. 

Lectures to teachers in the Old South 
on American history were begun in 1879; 



regular course of vacation lectures for 
youi^l^eople was given. Any one who 
had4HP asked whether boys and girls of 
twelve to sixteen would care to come from 
the Roxbury and Dorchester and Brighton 

^ _^ ^ districts, three-or four miles distant, to the 

when Mr. John Fiske was engaged to give Old South iM eight consecutive Wednes- 
a course of lectures on " The Colonization day afternoons in summer, might have 
of America." This and the subsequent been pardoned for replying skeptically, 
courses from him, secured by Mrs. Hemen- But the Old South faith was not mis- 
way, had much to do in deciding him to placed. The coveted blue tickets, sent on 
devote so large a part of his later life to application, are treasured, passed on to 
the writing of American history. The friends in case of the holder's absence; 
chapters of his volume on " American Po- and now one of the characteristic sights of 
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Boston is the throng of orderly lads and 
lassies^ the older ones armed with note- 
books^ who fill the historic meeting-house 
at these lectures, and make its echoes ring 
as their fresh voices peal forth the strains 
of " America." Around them on the walls 
are pictures and relics of the past. Be- 
hind the speaker^ who stands under the 
ancient sounding-board, is the great win- 
dow, through which, as the inscription re- 
cords, Warren entered to deliver his fa- 
mous address in memory of the victims of 
the Boston Massacre. The broad first 
gallery extends aroimd three sides of the 
meeting-house ; the second gallery, in olden 
days reserved for the humbler members 
of the congregation, stretches across both 
ends above. Since the Old South was 
saved these upper galleries have been 
rarely used; but I once saw them crowded 
to their utmost when, for some charity, 
the poets Holmes and Lowell read to a 
delighted audience from their own works. 
The original portrait of the famous " Dor- 
othy Q." was placed upon the platform 
when the genial " Autocrat " recited his 
sprightly verses which apostrophize her. 

Not only do young people attend these 
summer lectures ; their elders, who are ad- 
mitted for a small fee, form perhaps a 
quarter of the audience. Gray-bearded 
men who remember the hanging of John 
Brown come perhaps to hear William 
Lloyd Garrison recall the days when his 
father and Wendell Phillips were dragged 
through the streets of Boston or hooted 
by the mob. Boys, to whom Gettysburg 
seems as remote as Bunker Hill does to 
their elders, listen to Dr. Hale, Colonel 
Higginson and Mary Livermore, as they 
tell the story of the things that their own 
eyes witnessed during the great struggle to 
preserve the Union. The best lecturers 
are none too good for the Old South; and 
governor, college professor and^neral 
count it a pleasure to stand wher^HRren 
stood and teach the budding citizens the 
lessons of the past. 

Each series of lectures -Jias a unity. 
" The War for Independence," " The War 
for the Union," " The Founders of New 
England," *' The Discovery of America," 
" The Opening of the Great West/' and 
other subjects relating to America have 
been courses occasionally varied by a se- 
ries that treats of Old World history, as 
"The Story of the Centuries," In the 



summer of 1903, as is fitting in the Emer- 
son centennial year, the lectures will center 
around the life of the great man, who was 
bom near by on Chauncy Street. 

Each spring and autumn, special Satur- 
day morning meetings, called the " Chil- 
dren's Hour," are arranged for the 
younger children. One of these, as the 
Old South directors are proud to remem- 
ber, was the first celebration in Christen- 
dom of the Millennial of King Alfred, at 
which each boy and girl was presented 
with a picture of the great king's statue 
to be unveiled later in that year, 1901, at 
Winchester. An account of this Boston 
celebration coming to the ears of a mem- 
ber of the London School Board inspired 
him to plan for the London children simi- 
lar observances. 

During the years in which Mrs. Hemen- 
way lived to see the fruition of her plans, 
she was a constant attendant at all the 
lectures. Her benignant face framed in 
its gray hair, was always seen on the front 
seat. The director of the Old South work 
has said of Mrs. Hemenway: " She was 
a great patriot — and she was preeminently 
that. She was an enthusiastic lover of 
freedom and of democracy, and there was 
not a day of her life that she did not think 
of the great price with which our own 
heritage of freedom had been purchased. 
With all her great enthusiasms, she was an 
amazingly practical and definite woman. 
She wasted no time in vague generalities 
either of speech or action. Others might 
long for the parliament of man and the 
federation of the world,. and so did she; 
but, while others longed, she devoted her- 
self to doing what she could to make this 
nation, for which she was particularly re- 
sponsible, fitter for the federation when it 
comes. The good patriot, to her thinking, 
was not the worse cosmopolite. The good 
State for which she worked was a good 
Massachusetts; and her chief interest, 
while others talked municipal reform, was 
to make a better Boston." That American 
history could be made interesting many 
disbelieved. But Mrs. Hemenway be- 
lieved that it is the most interesting and 
important history in the world, if we would 
only open our eyes to it. " Boston, the 
Puritan city — how proud she was of its 
great line of heroic men ! How proud she 
was that Harry Vane once trod its soil and 
here felt himself at hoTOC ! How she loved 
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the great men of the Boston town meetings 
— above all, Samuel Adams, the very men- 
tion of whose name always thrilled her, 
and whose portrait was the only one save 
Washington's which himg on the oaken 
walls of the great dining-room ! All other 
Boston men and women must see Boston 
as she saw it — ^that was her high resolve. 
They must know and take to heart that 
they were citizens of no mean city; they 
must be roused to the sacredness of their 
inheritance." It was in this true mission- 
ary spirit that her work began, and it is in 
this spirit that it still continues. 

One of the most important features of 
the Old South work is the presentation in 
convenient leaflets of much original his- 
torical matter that lies buried in rare or 
cumbrous volumes, almost unattainable ex- 
cept by the expert historical student. 
Each attendant at one of the summer lec- 
tures is presented with a leaflet which bears 
on the subject; and for a trifling sum these 
leaflets are bound at the season's end. For 
twenty years these leaflets have been is- 
sued, with careful notes and a bibliogra- 
phy, which have made the leaflets now 



widely sought for use in schools and col- 
leges throughout the country. A profes- 
sor of history in one college writes: " The 
educational world is coming to recognize 
the value of teaching history, even to 
young people, from the original records, 
rather than from accounts at second or 
third hand. I rejoice that these docu- 
ments have been made accessible to the 
children of our public schools." " The 
Old South Leaflets," says another profes- 
sor of history, " ought to be scattered by 
millions of copies all over our country." 

An outgrowth of the prize essays is the 
Ol^buth Historical Society, to which all 
ess?^sts, whether- prize winners or not, 
are eligible. This organization of young 
people, many of them now college gradu- 
ates and teachers, is one of the most note- 
worthy organizations of young scholars in 
the country. Its esprit de corps is ad- 
mirable, and its steady historic work no 
less admirable in scope and accuracy of 
treatment A yearly program of re- 
search is systematically carried out; and 
these programs, prepared by the young 
peop}^ ^^pa^elyes, are most scholarly and 
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stimulating. More than one^ as a result 
of tr3ring for an Old South prize^ in spite 
of failure to win it^ has become vitally in- 
terested in American history^ and its study 
has become a factor in his whole life. A 
few years ago the society instituted an an- 
nual Historical Pilgrimage to some noted 
spot within two hours* reach of Boston by 
train. Plymouth, Mount Hope, Newbury- 
port, Newport, Whittier's birth-place, have 
been some of the spots visited. A special 
train is sent, bearing five or six hundred 
people, in charge of the young men of the 
society, who provide refreshments in some 
beautiful spot and escort the company in 
different sections to the points of interest. 
Absolute precision of arrangements, good 
speeches, a picnic without flaw or blemish, 
and many historical lessons make this a 
red-letter day to those who join the pil- 
grimage. 

Historical plays acted by the members 
of the society are another product of the 
Old South work. Another important feat- 
ure is an annual course of free lectures for 
Boston teachers. These cover a wide 
range of subjects, and are given by emi- 
nent men. " The History of the Spanish 
Power in America," " Industrial Progress 
in the Nineteenth Century," " The History 
of Education in Boston," these have been 
the themes of some of the courses in recent 
years. The lectures in the autumn of 1902 
were by Mr. John A. Hobson and Mr. Per- 
ris of England, and dealt with English 
and international problems. 

Mrs. Hemenway's interest in American 
archaeology led her to aid liberally the work 
of Mr. Frank Gushing and Dr. Fewkes 
among the Zunis and Moquis. Another in- 
dication of her promotion of historical 
study is given in the words of Prof. James 
K. Hosmer, in the preface to his ** Life of 
Thomas Hutchinson": "This book, like 
the lives of Samuel Adams and yoiny^Sir 
Henry Vane and the short histor^ of 
Anglo-Saxon freedom, has been written for 
the late lamented Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 
a carrying out of her Old South work." 
Since her death, the work which she insti- 
tuted has, by her provision, been carried 
on generously and efficiently by a board of 
broad-minded and public-spirited trustees, 
of whom her son, Mr. Augustus Hemen- 
way, is chief. 

Mrs. Hemenway by no means confined 
her enthusiasm and generosity to the field 



of history. She was interested early in 
the teaching of sewing in girls' schools. 
The first cooking-school in America that 
was ever conducted in a public school 
was paid for by her. To-iday, cooking 
is a regular branch of study in our 
public schools; and the Normal Cooking 
School established by Mrs. Hemenway 
sent out many teachers of the art Facili- 
ties for carrying on efficiently domestic 
science studies have been provided by the 
trustees of her estate at one of the Mas- 
sachusetts normal schools. Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, who rendered Mrs. Hem- 
enway conspicuous assistance in the early 
days of the Old South work, has recently 
spoken of her as the founder of industrial 
education in Boston. It may certainly be 
said that she took the decisive step in in- 
augurating many things which have now 
earned universal recognition in school life. 

An important branch of education which 
she had peculiarly at heart was that of 
physical training. Under her auspices and 
at her cost, the Swedish system of gym- 
nastics was taught to Bostini teachers by 
expert representatives of the Ling meth- 
ods, and was thus introduced into the pub- 
lic schools; and finaUy an endowed Bos- 
ton Normal School of Gymnastics, with a 
two years' course of training, has for sev- 
eral years been sending teachers through- 
out the land to carry on the beneficent 
work of building up strong bodies and 
trained wills. This notable work is under 
the direction of Miss Amy M. Homans^ 
who was closely associated with Mrs. Hem- 
enway and her trusted counselor in all the 
varied activities of her later life. 

For many years after the war Mrs. 
Hemenway maintained schools in Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, and Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, to serve as models to the South, 
during that needy time, of the best New 
England educational methods. 

To all this practical work — ^and the story 
is by no means all told — Mrs. Hemenway 
was no perfunctory giver. She gave warm 
personal interest as well. Instead of fol- 
lowing the traditional lines of philan- 
thropic effort, her sagacity marked out 
new and untrodden paths. Her impulse 
to the three great lines of work which have 
been specially mentioned here has been felt 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Not Boston only, b\A the country, 
is her debtor. 
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Where Women's Clubs Are Not 
By MABELL SHIPPIE CLARKE PELTON 



■IBT is only within twenty years that the yam is knitted into socks for the Sunday wear 

H| H railroad has penetrated the mountains of husbands and sons. Colored with the vege- 

■ H of western North Carolina. It found table dyes whose preparation is a lesson handed 

I I there a people made self-reliant through down from mother to daughter, the yarn is 

^^fl generations of isolation. They hewed ready for weaving. 

^^^ their own logs and burned their own Even a hand loom occupies an inconveniently 
bricks; they spim their own yarn and wove their large portion of a cabin that never is large 
own cloth; they harnessed mules of their own enou^ for the family it contains, and it can- 
breeding to harrows made of split rails and not be set up every morning and taken down 



whittled pegs; 
and they re- 
freshed the inner 
man with home- 
stilled com whis- 
Iqr drunk from a 
gourd cut from 
the vine on the 
porch. 

Steam brought 
nearer to them 
markets for 
their chief ex- 
porting crops — 
apples and cab- . 
bages. It also in- 
trcKluced moths, 
Mormon mission- 
aries and inva- 
lids. Money 
reached the coves 
as it never had 
before, and with 
it came **sto'- 
bought" clothing 
that lasted only a 
fraction as long 
as the homespun 
it replaced, and 
chemical dyes 
that faded before 
the yarn wore out. 

But the advan- 
tages and disad- 
vantages of civ- 
ilization both 
make slow prog- 
ress in a dis- 
trict where a man 
lives for fifteen 
years within five 



' The goodwife spins her own yam ' ' 



every night. 
Therefore it is 
put in place only 
when the weaver 
is sure of many 
days of compar- 
ative freedom 
from other work, 
that her task may 
be done once for 
all, and the ap- 
paratus taken 
away. 

Backward and 
forward she 
throws the shut- 
tle with skilful 
fingers, and 
longer and longer 
grows the web of 
homespun that is 
to be fashioned 
by her needle into 
whole suits of 
clothes for the 
men, and into 
petticoats for 
herself and the 
girls. It is one 
of the toughest 
of materials, this 
gray jeans, and 
it takes years of 
even the rough 
life of a North 
Carolina moun- 
tain farmer to 
wear it out. 

When this roll 
has been cut 
from the machine 



miles of a station, and rides on the train but the house-mother perhaps varies her toil by 
once during that time. New ideas move slug- weaving some towels of flax or cotton thread, 
gishly, and there are many parts of the moun- Then she makes rugs and rag carpeting from 



tains by no means remote from the railroad 
where the simple inventions mothered by Neces- 
sity never have been replaced by "modern im- 
provements." That family is lucky whose good- 
wife spins her own yam from wool shorn from 
the sheep that scramble up and down the steep 
hillsides. It is like a glimpse into centuries pa^ 
to see one of the mountain women standing be- 
side the large wheel that whirs under her deft 
touch, or sitting with her foot on the treadle 
of the smaller flax wheeL Left undyed, the 



the big rolls of rag strips that she has been 
sewing together for the purpose for months, 
and then she sets her loom for the coverlets of 
which she finds herself in need. 

The warp of these coverlets is of cotton, the 
woof of wool, and they are, as the French say, 
"of an endurance." The writer has one over 
twenty-five years old whose white Is as clear as 
when it was made, and whose blue is as vivid 
as when the home-boiled indigo first soaked into 
the newly-spun yam. 
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Accomplished weavers can copy any patt^ern' over a fire of twigs, and tlie clothes are hung to 
that is given them, but they prefer the designs dry on Nature's clothesline — the bushes. 



that have come down to them from their fore- 
mothers. An English artist traveling through 
the mountains found in a cabin some coverlets 
woven in figures which he knew to be peculiar 
to the looms of Derbyshire. Their aged owner 
remembered that they were the work of her 
grandmother, according to patterns which her 
mother had brought to America from England. 

" An' Ah 'low that the name you-all says cer- 
tainly does sound like the place she come from," 
she acknowledged. 

After the loom is taken to pieces and packed 
away, the quilting frame takes its place, and 
the patchwork 
bedspreads 
whose sewing 
has kept small 
fingers busy are 
stretched upon 
it, and stitched 
in ornamental 
arabesques on 
to the wadding 
and lining. 

The temper- 
ate climate of 
the North Caro- 
lina mountains 
for a large part 
of the year al- 
lows work to be 
done out of 
doors that 
women usually 
accom pi is h 
within the 
house. The 
light is better, 
too, than inside 
of the cabins, 

that often are A Home 

windowless, and 

so spinning and sewing and ironing and soft- 
soap making go on under the trees' boughs; and 
the washing is done beside the spring, where the 
water is heated in a kettle hung gipsy-fashion 



Fanners' wives the world over interest them- 
selves in the dairy and the poultry-yard, but 
the North Carolina mountain women often take 
part in the labor that elsewhere is more fre- 
quently done by men. In the preparation of 
the land for the spring planting a woman's hand 
may guide the plow. Later a woman sows the 
seed, and a woman's hoe is as effective as a 
man's in "working" corn. When the crop is 
harvested, a woman can " pull fodder " and • 
gather ears. In the autumn, when the sorghum 
is boiled to make the syrup that sweetens the 
winter's corn pone, it is quite as often Myra as 

John who feeds 
the cane into the 
crusher, or who 
skims the mass 
of liquid. 

At the first 
glance it seems 
inappropriate 
and perhaps 
shocking to see 
women engaged 
in work that we 
have come to 
consider dis- 
tinctively the 
employment of 
men; but, after 
all, is a day's 
work hoeing 
corn more ex- 
hausting than a 
day's work 
washing? And 
there is a pleas- 
ant comradeship 
and an evident 
unity of inter- 
est in the work- 
ing together of 
a whole family under a brilliant sky, in one of 
the best climates of the world, that may have 
something to do with explaining the content that 
weds these people to their rocky farms. 
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MAPLEWOOD 

Near Cincinnati, Ohio 

A Sanatoriiim established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Druff mid Alcoholic Addictions. 

Dcatitifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles from Cincin< 
nati. Easily accessible by train. Location unsurpassed. Excellent 
accommodations. Cnre l>iinrnnieed. No Restmiiii. Rates 
reasonable. Home treatment if desired. For terms and full infor- 
mation address 
Tlio Dr. J. L. 8te»kM« Co., »•»». P K, Lebonoa, OhU 



W wi:i aend any bicycl* to any addraas with the andenteiidlBff 
and airreement that you can fciye it 10 DAYS' FREE TRIAL and 
If you do not And It easier running, handaomer, stron^r, better fln- 
iahed &nd equipped, more up to date and hii^D^r Rrade than anj 
faicjcle you can buy elsewhere at 15.00 to 115.00 more money, you can 
return it to us &t our expetiae and you will not bo out eno coot. 
Aiil AF B«l« our new HIOH GRADE I90S NCWTON 
BICYCLE, which we guarantee atroneer, easier 
ridinsr, better equipped; better frame, wheola, hubs 
than ^ott can ^t In any other bicvcle for leas than f '^ 



$10.95 



atroneer, 
vne«] 

JnffB than you can getlnany other bicycle for leas thai 

OUR 1 909 NAPOLEON BICYCLE is priced &t about ONK-NALF 
the lowest price asked by others. For Proo Bicycio CotaloMt^ 
hundreds of price surprises in bicycles and supplies, ovr Proo Trlai 
Olid Ouarantoo Proposition and our Most Astonlshinf Offer, cut thb 

'^^r^ SEAM, ROEBUCK ft CO., CHKABO 
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Rest, Health and Comfort to Mother and 
Child. 

MHS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 8YKUP, for 
children teetbinflr* softens the irums, reduces 
inflammation, allays all pain, and cures wind 
colic. Perfectly safe in all cases. We would 
say to every mother who has a suffering child: 
Do not let your prejudice, nor the prejudices 
of others, stand between you and your suffer- 
ing child and the relief that will bo sure— yes, 
absolutely sure— to follow the use of this 
medicine, if timely used. Price 25c. a bottle. 



iND INVENTION 

Vmuoiu Puritan Water Still. Over 
92.000 already sold. Placed orer the 
kitchen store, it purlfles the foulest 
water. BemoTes every impnrity. Fur* 
M/ nithee delicione dietilled Pare Water, 
Beats filters. Sayee llYee and Dr. bills. 

gPrerents Tnrtioid Malaria, other ftoreri^ 
sickneM. Only safe water (or chUdren. 
Onres disease. Write ftr Beefclet and 
rteetimonials free. Acenta Waatrd— 
mmm mMI W o i e a B Uk WACIHi. 
HARBisoir Bnro. co^ 
14 KarrUon Bldir.« GiBeUui»tl,€i* 



ELECTRO-MOTOR TEETHING HECKLACE. .ASJ-SS 

mother. Manufactured by approval of Prince Frederick Charles 
of Prussia, and endorsed by royalty. Guaranteed to quiet the baby. 
For particulars address iilectre-Meter Ce., Peri Cllstea, Ohle, U.S.A. 

Salt Rheum. 



^K 



Cancer, Rheumatism, Blood Poisoo, 
Constipation and all Blood Di sea s es 

cured by Extracts of Rcp CLOVER 
BVQSSOM^. ^"<^ ^°^ circular con- 
taining full information. 

D. NEEDHAM'8 80N8. 

83 Old INTCII-OCCAN BLOO..CHICAQOb 
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Misses' 
Shirtwaist 

Plain back and full 
front, beading across 
shoulder ; band ia 
front, cuffs and turn- 
over collar with bead- 
ing; fine ptorl buttons. 

$2.75 

Our Spring & Summer 

Catalogue 

(sent for 4 centi post- 
age) describes over 
S.000 articles — more 
tnan 1,000 of which are 
illustrated — for the 
Complete Outfitting of 

Boys,Girb& Infants. 

We have no branch stores— no agents 

Correspondence receives prompt attention. 

Address Dcpt. 8 

60-63 West aad Street, ■ ■ NEW YORK 

Imperial Hair Regenerator 

THE STANDARD HAIR COLORING 
FOR GRAY OR BLEACHED HAIR 

is a scientific and ABSOLUTaV HARMLESS 

PREPARATION, recognized and endorsed by emi- 
nent chemists AS THE ONLY preparation which 
restores GRAY HAIR to its original color or that 
will make BLEACHED HAHt any shade desired, 
that does not effect the hair, health or scalp. 

It is easily applied; COLORS are DURABLE and 
NATURAL; when applied cannot be detected; is 
unaffected by batns or shampooing; permits 
curling, and leaves the hair soft and glossv. It 
is equally good for the beard and moustacne. 

Sample of your hair colored free. Correspondence 
confi.lentUL The IMPERIAL HAIR RBflBHKftATOK U 
sold l»y Dniinrtsts. Applied by Halr-dressers ercry 
where, ur sent direct, express charges prepaid. 

IMPERIAL CHEM. MFO. CO., MS West 23d St. New Yofk 





AMERICAN 
BEAUTY 
CREAM 

Removes Wrinkles, beautifies, softens 

and whitens the Skin, removes Pimples, 

, Blackheads, etc., and is a serfKt fksh 

\ food for developing the hollows of the 

face, neck, etc. 

This preparation is a new discovery and is guaranteed to 



be perfectly pure and harmless, 

With ever ^ 
COMPLEX 
This offer good for three months only. 



ith every Si.oo box we will send you FREE a fio-ccnt 
KlON BRUSH, with instructions how to use it. 



We will send you a trial size free if you will send us to 
cents to cover postafre. paclcintr. etc. Rev***!* »i«O0 
" Ocata aad $1, pwaipaid. Sold only by us. 



FREE r^ 

_— 40 

ALPHA MFQ. CO., 13 West 42d St., New York City 



APPROVAL 

IIBLC PCOPLK 

^hlin 

lin Pen 

nest Grade 14k. 
lOLD PEN. 
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as an adver- 
ake thit grand special 
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.00 



PostfMiid 
to any 
Address. 



nail 8 cents extra.) 

»f finest quality hard 

pie parts, fitted with 

large size 14k, gold 

desired— ink feeding 



ily Qold Moantcd for 

s, f 1. 00 extra. 

«cial Offer 

pen a week, if you do I 
seated, fully as fine a 
ire for three times the | 
makes, if not entirely 
• respect, return it and 
und your money. 
t is full size of Ladies^ 
tleman's style. 

^n and Write NOW 

n Holder sent free of 



Mfg. Co. 

(t, DETROIT. MICH. 



save comfort, convenience 
d order at home when you 
ravel. Take them along by 
packing your clothes in a 

STALLMAN 

,^ Dresser Trunk 

Sverythingyou want when 
t it. Keeps garments in 
Simplifies packing and un- 
re-packing. Strongest, 
venient trunk made and 
the ordinary style. Sent 
amination. 
t stamp for t>ooklet. 
i-y^ Spring Street, Cdumbiis, O.^ 
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PIANOS 

Built of the world's best for the world's most critical. 

FOR HOMES OF CULTURE 
FOR ARTISTS 

FOR MUSICIANS 

77?^ artistic beauty and refined appearance of the 1903 
models sustain our reputation for leadership in ornate case work, 
while the choice veneers of our present stock stand unexcelled 
and augment our reputation as connoisseurs of rare woods. The 
peculiarly rich singing quality of tone of ''CROWN'' pianos 
pleases all and will elicit your unbounded praise. Clearly a 
piano of distinct artistic merit. Send for booklets, catalogue ''C 
and other printed matter giving full information how to secure, 
wherever you may live, a '' CROWN'' Piano, exchanging your 
used instrument as part pay if you desire. 

GEO. P. BENT 

Manufacturer "Crown" Pianos and Organs 
Bent Block, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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iMMOUms Sb» LookM " 

I Gray Hair 
' Made Brown 

You are too youn([ for gray hairt. If 
you would Keep from looking old 
when you are young, once a month 
•»ln Mrs 



dip your comb 1 



»frs. Potter's Wal- 



nut Tuice Hair Stain and your hair 
will Keep a beautiful brown. 
L Fre© TrInI HIb«.— To convince 
you that Mrs. Potter's Walnut Juice is 
the best and purest Hair Stain in the 
world, we will mail you, prepaid, a trial 
package on receipt of 3^ cents to cover 
the expense. Regular size ti. Enough 
for a year. Write for booklet. 

MRS. POTTCR*S HYGIENIC DEPOT 
Soite 251. Groton*Bitildin^ CinciniMtf. O. 



"Femlnology\ 

Complete table of contents and 
eample paget tent mMKm 

A scientific book for women, one of Ac i 
most valuable works ever written. It , 
treats of marriage, care of babies, diet, 
nursing, children's diseases and their 
care, physical culture, personal beauty, ' 
giving information that is all Important < 
to health and happiness. 700 pages, beau- 
tifully illustrat ed, and a8 c olored plates. 

"It Is a strong, pure, comprehensive 1 
work, which I trust will be a light to the , 
path of scores of thousands of readers." , 
Bishop Samu el Fallows. 
"If the Information contained In Fern' 
Inology were more widely and timely 
known and heeded, endless and needless ' 

I might be avoided.'*— Chicago Tribune. ' 

Write for ^3•page table of contents and see what this valuabla book ( 
contains. Am mm ft wmmfS §m your towmm 

C. 1.. DrmmmtmrA Co., 2202 Gladys Ave., Chieago, IIL j 



Spinal Curvature CURED in Your Own " 

We offer a certain relief and a positive core to all who auffer from 

affliction. Throw away the cumbersome and expensive leatl 

plaster Parle jackets and try our Scientific Spinal Appllai 

It does not encase the body like a vise, but allows perfect freedom of moven 

ounces where others weigh pounds. It is 80 per cent, cheaper than the ol 

zoo per cent, better. It conforms to the shape of the body so t 

would notice it. It can be worn by the smallest child or the oldest 

perfect ease and comfort. It will give permanent relief in any cm 

curvature. They are not made up in large quantities, but each on( 

^^ measure, to meet the individual case, and a perfect fit is guarantee 

i j ^^^ or any of your friends suffer from any form of S/inal Trouble^ ' 

- '-^^^ once and we will give you full particulars as to how you may be p< 

benefited and Curedy without inconvenience or discomfort, anc 

Leaving Your Own Home, Address, 



/\nr%i> 



•s. ^ 
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LARGE DIVIDENDS 

Both possible and probable, in a growing industry which has great possibilities and in which we 
have won the confidence of some of the most conservative men in the country, who have invested their 
money with the sole idea of making large profits from the exclusive sale and manufacture of 



U-RIN-ir 



HOOK JkMD CYCMf which do away with sewing absolutely. They are the only Hook and Eye 
of the kind on the market and are as easily adjusted as safety pins. 

It is estimated that the number of Hook and Eyes sold for the year 1902 was oyer 6,000,000 
gro55, and on every gross we sell, our profit Is 75c. to $1.00. 

THE REASONS WHY WE NEED MORE MONEY 

First. — The industry is new. 

Second.— The demand exceeds om* capacity. 

Third. — We need ten more machines. 

Fourth* — We arc building our own factory. 

Fifth. — Our limited output is the only drawback which prevents us from paying large dividends. 

We have decided to sell 25,000 shares of our stock at 75c. each, par value $1.00, the 
proceeds of which will be used in building new machines and increasing our facilities for manufacturing. 
The U-Pin-It Hook and Eye, our trademarks and our machines are thoroughly protected by our ]>atents. 

As you probably know, the big money is made in the manufacture of little things, and for this 
reason, you should become identified with our business in its early stages, thus securing a good safe in- 
vestment with g^eat possibilities. 

Limited space prevents us from giving any more information here. Write at once for particulars 
and samples. Bank references given. Address, 

U'RIM-IT HOOK A BYB CO., 1 f&B'T Monmdnoek Block, CMcmgo, III. 
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I. , PIANOS and ORGANS 
I I Write for OUR SOUVENIR 

1 I CATALOQUB containing a 

L I full description of all the 

^ I different styles of Cornish 

Pianos and Organs. Our 
catalogue is our only solicitor ; no agent or 
dealer will worry you ; you can see exactly 
we have for sale and every instrument 
irked in plain figures at lowest factory 
no humbug about prices ; you will see 
vhat a Cornish Piano or Organ will cost 
or Cash or Credit and we have a scale 
it all pockets and any circumstances, 
r fifty years the people have bought 
ish Pianos and Organs and we have over 
arter of a Million satisfied customers. 



Ki^gmnt Bmbammmd 

Minimturmm Frmm ^^sh ok in8tallmbnto. 



Iin^ parchasert mentioning this magaMtne we will send with our catalogue a set 
nrhicn accurately reproduce the actual appearance of some of our most popular 

. /ans. They will prove of tiie greatest assistance in making a selection. They 

are sent FREB-CHAROBS PAID. 
The Cornish American Pianos and Oripms are t>uilt and sold upon honor. They are distinct 



pianos and onrans. 
FREB-C 



and different from every other make ; their unique construction is protected by numerous patent:) 
which cannot be used in any other instrument. You can pay a liigher price but it will be fcr 
embellishments, ornamentation, not /or tonal quality: and tone, and tone only, gives an 
instrument value. 

Yon advuce no oiMey. Yon shoilder no risk. We guanntee utistectlon. 

After one year's trial if you find piano or organ not as represented, return at our expense and 
we will not only refund all money paid os but add interest at 6 per cent. We sell for Cash or 
Easy Paynentft at Factory Coft ; you only pay one small profit and you can't buy a 
OennliM Cornish Plaiio or Organ anywhere but direct from our Pactorka. Sand tor 
Catalogoe and Minlaturaa ToHlaj. 

OMH on iNSTALLMiirra. CORNISH CO., WasHington, N.'^^^ 
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SAFETY IN THE WATER 



By wearinK our Life Belt, swimmers are safe from cramps or 
accidents— beginners can learn with ease and safety. 

Irs pneumatic — inflated by mouth in 30 seconds. Worn 
underneath or outside of bathing suit. . . . , 

Allows limbs perfect freedom. Holds body in natural posi- 
tion in water. ... , , . 1. 

If your dtaltr doesn't sell them, send us price, and..we will 
mail direct. Write for free illustrated booklet contamin^ 
valuable points on swimming. 

Meii*a or Women** •Ice, $4.0« eaeh 
Child** alse, 8.50 eaek 

Dept. L. MORRISON LIFE BELT CO.. St. L9Mis. Mo. 
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THE 
FOUR-TRACK 

NEWS 

An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 

MORE THAN 100 PAGES MONTHLY 

Its scope and character is indicated by the following 

titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 

. . . Frederick A. Ober 

. . . Del B. Salmon 

ted . . Frank W. Mack 

. . . Eben E. Rexford 

. . . Ilezekiah Butterworth 

. . . Minna Irvinir 

. . . H. M. Albautfli 

lus. . . Charles Battell Lootnis 

. . . Alfred Hal in an 

ited . . George H. Daniels 

te<l . . Luther L. H olden 

. . Kathleen L. Greijp 

. . Will G. Steel 

. . Joe Cone 

. . Charles B. Wells 

. . lane W. Guthrie 

. . Michael Wiite 

. . Marian B. Fen wick 

. . Orrin E. Dualap 

. . William I. Lantpton 
. . Herbert Brooks 
. . John K. Le Baron 

SiNOLB COMBS S CENTS, or SO CENTS A YEAR 

Can be bad of newsdealers, or by addressing 
Gbomgb H. Daniels, Publisher 

Grand Central Station, New York 



The iibility of your fingers to perform 
rapidly can never equal tlie capacity of 



The Chicago is not a lagging servant but a ^uuk 
live friend. 

All who write or typewrite should read our printed 
matter. We are glad to send it. 

CHICACO WRITING MACHINE CO. 

180 Wendell St., Chioa.tfo, III. 



THE 
AME 
840 
TYPI 

Standai , ^ „.^„ 

speed, heavy manifolding. Meets every requirement. Send for 
catalogue and special trial offer. Mention Pearson's. 

860 less than other hltrh-vrade machliieM. 

AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
206 Broadway New York City 

MARINE GAS ENGINES 

EXPERTS for years' liave ranked our enf;ine with the highest prade 
and it is now beinff copied by other builders. 

We always endeavor to be on top and for 1903 offer an enfrine b«»flt 
from brand new patterns, with NEW and original features — just wlAt 
oHier engines will have five years hence. 

If you want to be in the lead send for catalog fully describing ci\ 
parts, and then buy a " ROCHESTER." 

ROCHESTER GAS ENGINE CO., 



BOOK BARHAINS ^oy of tim $i.5« aotn- 



Delivery Charges paid by nt 
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Subscribe to Pbarson's now, fi.cx> * year, and save 
money on book purchases. 

PEARSON PUB. CO., » 1.19 Artor Place, N. Y. City 

Edgar Allan Poe's Works 

PEARSON'S POCKET EDITION 
Gmmptmtm in fO Votummm 

These books are richly bound and decorated in blue 

and gold — semi-flexible covers, large, clear print and 

illustrated. Special price to Pearson's subscribers, 

$2.50 for the entire set (delivery charges paid by us). 

A GREAT BARGAIN 

Sent/ $1.00 for a yearns subscription to Pearsciis and enjoy 

our book-purchasing privileges 

PEARSON PUBLISHING CO.. 1-19 Astor Place, N. Y. Qty 
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" Free from the care which wearies and annoys. 
Where every hour brings its several joys." 



SUMMER 
RESORTS" 



This is one of the most complete publica- 
tions of its kind, and will assist those who 
are wondering where they will go to spend 
their vacation this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addition 
to much interesting information regarding 
resorts on or reached by the 

NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 



A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any address 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 



Generalities are not Convincinsfl 

THE ABSOLUTE WORTH OP THE 

FOX TYPEWRITER 

IS WHAT MAKES IT PRE-EMINENT 

COMPARE the touch of « THE FOX ** with other 
machines. 

COMPARE the adjustable typebar hanger, insuring 
perfect alignment always, with others. 

COMPARE the automatic ribbon movement, the 
speed escapement, the ball-bearing carrbge, the key 
dip, the line lock. 

Comparison beside any other Typewriter will show 
why so many large users are dbplacing all other type- 
writers with the ** Tbe Fox ; ** the reason is evident, the 
Fox is a superior machine. We want you to examine the 
Fox. Our free trial plan enables any responsible firm 
or person to try it for ten days. Let us send a machine 
to you for comparison and trial. Catalogue on request. 

FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 

454 FRONT ST., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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CAN I BECOMF AN ELECTRICIAN 




t i4m»*Jmr^ n t * »mmfci^,<»Mt9 .l aLiJ. ^^ reach of aavoae. No matter where ym live. If you can read and write, we niazantee to 

lorou^hly. Our institute is endorsed hy Thenias A. Edlnen and others. As aa 

;lp In their studies, new students enrolling in the full Electrical EnKineerinr Courses 

*— ^• ••^ are furnished with an Electrical Reference Lll>rary, handsomely bound in half Icainer. We 

.. -._. ««__». .__. — -• BrtMCi Steaaa EaglaeerhiK, M echMi leal 'Draw la«« 

;iei>trle LUrhtlns, Eleotrle Railway*,' Elcetrie 

•'— ' «ww»rm»ii • ^wHiii«, BH«r» Electrleal Ceume, llyaamo Tcadcr** Coarae, 

Matkematlcs, by mail. Thousands Are successful and ninlnir better positions and salaries studying at home by our conespondence 
sjhteui. Write for our Free llluatrated Book, "Can! Become an Electrical Engineer r" 

THE ELECTKICAL ENQINEER INSTITUTE OP CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION, Dept. N. 24^242 West 2M Slitd. New York 
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PRICES REDUCED FOB 60 DAYS! 

) YAPOB Bath Oabikkt, SiiJMI each 
9 QUAKIB ** ** S.50 each 

» •• •• " 41.10 earh 

) Face and Head Steaming Attach «Sc 
QiiAlity bett. Onaranteed. 92. Book 
FBEE with all ''Qaaken." Write 
for oar Bfrw C»taiosn«. Special 
GO- Day Offer. IH>nH miss it. Your 
last chance. Wr^r plan, ii«^r 
prices to acentii, aale 
. Hinf 




itittlers getting rich. 
' Wonderful lellers. Plenty territory. 
World nfjr. Co., 97 WfNTld Bid*., ClBCiniHttl, O. 




SQUABS 



are raised in one 
month ; brini; big 
prices. Money- 
makers tor poul- 
trymen, farmers, women. Send for our FKEE BOOK 
and learn this immensely rich industry. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 

IS Frlead St., Boatoa. Maaa. 



RUGS 



■ade FROM YOUR OLB CAKPETS. 
Write for booklet No. 4. 

NEW YORK RVG CO. 
401 W. 124IK SU New York 



GINSENG 



Book free, telling 
how to invest in 
the Ginaeiiff In- 
dustry and double 
F. B. MIL. 1.8, Box 60, Rose if ill. N. Y. 



► OVERNIEIITPOSITIOiiS 

More than 18.000 appointinents nuuleUat 
jenr. Chancra better for 1903. Hundreds whom 
we prepared by mall hare bwn appointed. E»- 
tabilshed 1898. Fnll particulara/rm oonoem- 
liag ftOTemment positions, fmlaries paid, ex- 
aminations—when and where held in erery 
State, our methods, etc. Write to-day. 
NATIONAL OORRBSPONDENGE 
INSTITUTE, aM.2c96.49 8«eoad Natloaai 
' "^HlldliiA WASHINCITON, D.a 
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To FAT PEOPLE 

I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week without any 
radical chanfi:e in what you eat ; no nauseating drugs, notij^hc 
bandages, no sickenint; cathartics. I am a regular practising 
physician, making a specialty of the reduction of surplus flesh; 
and after you have taken my treatment a few weeks you will 
say : '* I never felt belter in my life." 

SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN. 

By my treatment your weight will be reduced without caus- 
ing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin ; heavy abdomen, double 
chin or other evidences of obesity will disappear ; your form 
will acquire symmetry ; complexion will be cleared ; troubles 
of heart, kidneys, stomach or other organs will be remedied ; 
and you will be delightfully astonished at the promptness and 
ease with which these results are accomplished under my sys- 
tem. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for my new book on 
*' Obesity, Its Cause and Cure," which will be sent sealed in 
plain envelope. It will convince you. Mention Pearson s 
when writing. 

HBKBT C. RKAIirORD, ■.!»., S4 Ktsl ltd Stnet, XKW TOUL 
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